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Preface 


THIS volume was to deal only with the Ghazna. 
wide period. ا‎ have digressed, therefore, from 
my original plan—especially in the introductory 
chapters. But the digression, I hope, has its 
value: it links the pre-Ghaznawide period with 
the Ghaznawide and incidentally reveals the 
Sasanianism of Muhammadan Persia—the Iranian 
nucleus concealed within a zonal crystallisation 
of Islam but distinctly visible when the light 1s cut 
out or the Arab expelled. Nevertheless, the 
Ghaznawide period, which drags its weary length 
along through agood number of pages does remain 
the matrix of the book—wherefore, the treatment 
of both Firdawst and Minuchihri ۳م‎ e verso. 


The canons of criticism here adopted are not 
arbitrary I have not been swayed, [ beheve, by Per- 


sophile proclhivities to acclaim with Shibli Nw mani 
ist SISO سے فی‎ Ler مین‎ kl > فنون اطمفہ‎ Se ارات کی‎ 
Saye س خاص‎ rey Malc کا رجا‎ 5 | SEL pe atl اور‎ 
Lh | Ss J igo alk S Lloesy Jy A> اور ای‎ ye ooh 5 

طرف ازر خرف اوار کی قافری اف طرف " 


The soil of Persia was also the most favourable of all for the pro- 
ductivity of the tine arts-particularly of poetry which was its own 
speciality. IMam brought out the fatent possibilities so tually chat 


the poetry of Persia coumerbalances that of the entire world 


1Shubli Nu'mant Shs ا‎ Ayan, Volo lop. 2 
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-—which is at once hyperbole and euphemism, for it 
exaggerates, on the one hand, the worth of Persian 
‘verse and minimises, on the other, the effect of 
the Qur’an’s adverse verdict on poetry. 


And as to the poets those who go astray follow them ; 
Do you not see that they wander about bewildered in every valley 
And they say that which they do not do ? ? 


Did Islam contemplate a strangulation of poetry 
or its revival ? Was poetry popular because of 
Islam or in spite of it ? To call a depressant a 
stimulant may be poetical, for it certainly arrests 
attention, but it is not critical, and therefore 
should find no place on the second page of a work 
that strives to be critical. 


Nor have I shared the enthusiasm of Prof.E. G. 
Browne who finds Firdawsi’s lyrics under-rated? 
and his epic over-estimated* though, as he says, 
‘‘it is impossible to argue about matters of taste, 
especially in literature.” It is difficult, however, to 
resist the conclusion that, unconsciously perhaps, 
he has himself effected ‘‘a reversal of unanimous 
verdicts which is always an alluring aim of some 
European historians.” 


Reet: nee 





2 Our’an XIX. 224-226. Translated by Muhammad ‘Ali, 
2 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 147, 
5 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 142, 
Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 226, 


Preface. 
Ibn Qutayba’s judgment, 


I have not regarded any ancient with veneration on account of 
his antiquity, nor any modern with contempt on account of his 
being modern but I have taken an impartial view of both sides 
giving every one his due and amply acknowledging his merit.! 
though primarily passed on ancient and modern 
poets admits of a wider application and I have 
therefore hailed it as a “kindly Light amid the 
encircling gloom.” 


A word or two about the translation of the 
Persian passages—especially Persian verse. I 
feel it is more difficult to render good Persian into 
good English than to write good Persian or good 
English. At any rate, my inability to translate 
Persian to my own satisfaction has made me 
utilise Prof. Browne's translations wherever 1 could 
doso. His genius has made of good Persian ex- 
quisite English : I find his translations inimitable. 


The digression on ‘Critics and Persian Litera- 
ture” in the third chapter remains and is intended 
to remain a digression. The opinion of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch is entitled to respect and I res- 
pect his opinion. I have not therefore been led 
to criticise him from malevolence. Nor have I 
acted according to his own advice : “Murder your 
darlings.’ My source of trouble is a remark of 





4 Nicholson : A Lit. Hist. of Arabia, p. 287. 
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Oliver Cromwell's which has ever haunted me like 
a ghost. ‘Paint me as | am. If you leave out 
my scars and wrinkles | shall not pay you a 
shilling.” My happiness lies in this that in attempt- 
ing to obey Cromwell I can quote against myself 
the advice of Hafiz— 


ورحنمت lk‏ ھ یک سکہ شك wk‏ 


Fow!] and fish laugh at the wisdom and prudence of the fellow 
Who doubts the magnificence of Solomon. 


and of Sa‘di— 


ed‏ خر 246 eS‏ رواست 
4p‏ 28 گر ون SN‏ 


It is not proper to discuss every subject; 
To find the faults of elders is itself a fault. 


There remains the pleasant task of adding a 
few personal touches. To the encouragement of 
my wife I owe this book and to her knowledge of 
gynaecology the technical terms in my translations 
of Minichihri. The typing of the MS. was done 
by my friend Mr. Sharafat Ali who undertook the 
tedious work as a labour of love and who has my 
thanks, therefore, both for his love and his labour. 
Of the Jamia Millia Press and its young and 
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enthusiastic director, Mr. Nur-ur-Rahman, I can- 
not speak too highly. Two years ago, the National 
University could not have brought out even half-a- 
dozen pages ; today, it has published some half-a- 
dozen books. Mr. A. M. Khwaja, the Principal, 
has effected, I believe, more than a mere change 
of the old order to new; he has evolved new order 
out of old confusion. 


Amongst my friends in the sister University 
of Aligarh, I have especially to thank Professors 
Eric Dickinson, D. Hamer, and A.B.A. Haleem 
who have not only supplied me with very valuable 
information but have gone through the entire MS. 
with me. I have also to thank the librarians of 
either University, Messrs. Sayyid Muhammad and 
Bashiruddin, for their generous loan of books. 


Jamia Millia [slamta 
Aligarh, 3rd. Sept. 1923. 
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and the Persian Language 


The Birth of Muhammadan Persia 


THE fall of Astyages, the last king of Media, 
in 550 B.C. leads the historian to the rise of 
Cyrus, the first emperor of the first empire of 
Persia—the Achzemenian. The Median court 
“with its elaborate ceremonies and myriads of 
officials, the red and purple robes of the courtiers, 
their chains and callars of gold’’’ had become 
so degenerate that it had ceased to be the Home 
and Foreign Office of Media, and the Median 
homes participating, inturn, in the general surfeit 
of prosperity had become miniature courts—they 
were no longer the military barracks of the state. 
So that when Astyages collected an army and 
marched against Cyrus that very army seized his 
person and handed him over to the invader.® 
Thereafter, the transfer of government was so 
rapid and facile that the Greeks did not regard 
Media “‘as having fallen but as having undergone 
an internal transformation.” ? 


After his victory, Cyrus, ‘‘the son of Cambyses, 
the King of Asia,’’ turned towards [.ydia and 
the frontiers of Persia went with him. Cyrus, 
indeed, was always on Persian soil whether in 
Media (550 B.C.) or Lydia (546 B.C.) or Makran 


3 See the translaticn of the tablet of the Annals of Nabonidus 


in Sykes’ History of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 152, 
8 4 History of Persia by P. M. Sykes. Vol. I. p. 139, 
1] 
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er modem Afghanistan (539 B.C.) or Babylonia 
{538 B.c.). or elsewhere “in unknown lands 
amongst unknown tribes’ at unknown times 
(538-529 B.C.). The work of conquest and annexa- 
tion was continued by his successors— Egypt 
disappeared in 525 B.C. and Thrace with 
Macedonia and the Punjab with Sind became 
Persian satrapies sothat there is stern Achazmenian 
truth' —and not the ludicrous vanity of modern 
Persia? —in the cuneiform inscription of Darius 





1 Herodotus says that the ancient Persians were taught more 
especially to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth. 

* Sykes gives this amusing story in his History of Persia, Vol. 
Il. p. 426. 
When news was received of the crossing of the Persian frontier by 
the Russians, the nobles and officials waited with interest to see 
what action would be taken. The Shah (Fath-‘Ali) appeared, 
robed in ‘the robes of wrath’ which were all of red, including a 
crown studded with rubies and with a huge ruby in his dagger- 
hilt. The nobles expected him to deliver sentence of death, as was 
customary when these robes were worn and listened to his 
uticrances with awe. His Majesty protested that the ill-omened 
Russians had violated the sacred soil of Persia, and enquired, 
“If we send the household cavalry to attack them, what then ?”’ 
The reply was, ““May we be thy sacrifice ! They would beat them 
back to Moscow."" “And if we ourselves went?’ The nobles gave 
no reply but grovelled on the ground, and wept at the thought 
of the woes the Russians would suffer. Incredible as it may. 
appear, there is no doubt that Fath ‘Ali Shah hoped the Russians 
would learn that the Shah had been seated on his throne wearing 
‘the robes of wrath’ and that they would be struck with fear. 
and retire. ۱ 
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The Birth of Muhammadan Persia 
Wherein he says : 


I am Darius, the great King, the King of kings, King of lands 
peopled by all races, for long Kiny of this great earth, the son of 
Vishtasp, the Achzmenian, a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan 
of Aryan descent. 


With Darius the Achemenian empire reached 
its zenith. The succeeding Great Kings were 
not great kings but the name of Cyrus preserved 
what the arm of Cyrus had won so that for two 


centuries the Achzemenian continued to be the- 


King of Kings, the overlord of Persia in three 
continents—Asia, Europe, and Africa. And doubt- 
less the empire would have lasted longer but for 


the genius of the Macedonian Alexander who, 


overthrew the Persians in the battles of the 
Granicus (334 B.C.), Issus (333 B.C.), and 
Arbela (331 B.C.), captured Ecbatana the summer 
capital of the Achzmenians, and a few months 
later, on the treacherous assassination of Darius 
Codomannus, the last scion of the Achzmenian 
race, by his own subjects, succeeded in establishing 
Macedonian rule throughout almost the entire 


length and breadth of the several lands subject ہا‎ 


- 


the Royal House of Persia. From 330 B.C. Persia 
lay in bondage at the feet of Macedonian and 
Parthian conquerors, but about 226 A.D. the 
Persians under Ardashir laid on the memorable 
field of Hormuz the foundation “of an illustrious 
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dynasty—the Sasanian,' which ruled over a proud 
and contented people for four centuries, until the 
star of Muhammad arose in the desert of Arabia 
and overthrew the world.’’4 


Immortal in Persian history are these four 
centuries of Sasanian rule, for though the Sasa- 
nians have gone, Sasanianism remains and domi- 
nates while it remains. Witness, for example, the 
everlasting worship of the House of Sasan. Orig. 
inally a sort of fear-worship rendered under the 
influence of Pahlawi and Zoroastrianism and the 
spell of Royalty and Divinity, it should have ceased 
after the advent of the Prophet when Pahlawi be. 
came a dead language and Zoroastrianism a fugi- 
tive faith and the claim of kings to divinity mere 
pretence and blasphemy. But it has lasted till to- 
day when Royalty has been stripped not only of its 
divinity but also of its sovereignty: the king can do 
no wrong because of his impotence. Obviously, 
what was an object of terror has become an object 
of love. If this change were due only to the 
recovery of Persia's independence, then the Achz- 


1 Sasan, 5th in descent from Bahman diraz-dast (Longimanus), 
enters the service of Papak ( Babak ), Prince of Pars, as a 
herdsman. Papak, warned in a dream of Sasan’s kingly origin, 
raises him to high honour and confers on him the hand of his 
daughter. Of this union, Ardashir is the offspring. See E. G. 
Browne's Lif. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 137. 


3 Sykes’ History of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 425, 
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menian period should have als& received its share 
of Persia’s homage. But the Sasanian has it all. 
And for this reason that it gave Persia not only 
its independence but also its integrity. The rise 
of Cyrus was but the rise of Persia; it was the rise 
of Ardashir that was the rise of Iran. 


The Achzmenian period, indeed, belonys to the 
first dawn of Persia's history and its chronological 
remoteness and meagre representation in cunel- 
form inscriptions obscure its political and geo- 
graphical grandeur. But apart from this, its proper 
place is quite as much in international history as 
in Persian. For as the Empire had embraced 
quite the larger portionofthe then known world and- 
had consisted of several states, at once dependent 
and independent, there was nothing to represent 
a compact, distinct, homogeneous Persia. but it, 
was not so with the Sasanian Empire. The fron- 
tiers now are more restricted and the individuality 
of Persia consequently becomes more prominent. 
There are formidable adversaries who maintain 4 
running fight and thus promote Persian solidarity: 
the wars between Persia and the Holy Roman. 
Empire lasted with varying vigour and fortune tilt 
the defeat of either by therising power of the Arabs. 
Moreover, between these neighbouring states, 
the religious differences agree with the political: 
The Romans were Christians or pagans; the 


یہ 


I> 
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Persians, fire-worsMfippers. And fire-worship was 
not only a religion but the religion and the state- 
religion exclusively of Persia. Religion thus 
becomes an additional factor for emphasising 
national unity. And last and most important of all, 
the all-pervading influence of one language and 
literature'—Pahlawi-has produced so distinct a 
consciousness of Sasanianism that it lingers on 
even after the lapse of centuries and the imposition 
of a foreign tongue, rule, and religion so that we 
hear the great Firdawsi, professedly an adherent 
of Islam, lament the death of Yazdigird, the 
last sovereign of the House of Sasan, with weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 


ز پروردہ سیر آبد ا ین ہفت گرد 

شود یگنە کكکخة چون یزد 
پد پنگونہ 2 بس مشرد 

ز شکر JI‏ سواری sf‏ 

| Se 2 sg نگندم‎ 

پر از خویث dys‏ مشیر چا 
ہمانا dG UT sce‏ گر یا شود 

روائش thy Se or‏ شود 

Browne .ظ‎ 6. A Lit, Hist, of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 103, 
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کی تاج داری بد نار لے ae‏ 
e ¢ ٠ ٠ & °‏ اگ 

The seven heavens tire of affording protection: the innocent 
is murdered like Yazdigird. 

In such wise never did a king die=not evena rider from 
his army, 

Fallen lay the king of Persia on the ground: blood-laden and 
side-smitten with a sword. 


It was as though the Earth would weep and “Nature sigh 
through all her works’! 


None ever saw a king in such wise; nor, before Christ, ever 
heard a tale like this. 


Of the Arab invasion little need be said—be- 
cause much has already been said about it in either 
hemisphere. Al-Qadisiyya (Nov. 635 A.D.) was the > 
first great victory ofthe Arabs. Mada‘in(Ctesiphon) 
fell in March 637 A.D. and the battle of Na- 
havand in 642 A.D. completed the pulverisation of 
Persia by reducing the remaining provinces of 
Fars, Kirman, Makran, Siistan, Khurasan, and 
Adharbayjan to the Arab Caliphate, and the Pers- 
ians of mighty and imperial race to the position 
of subordinates—at best of ‘‘mawali” z.e. clients or 
adherents.’ 


Far more remarkable than the territorial con- 
quest was the conversion of Persia to Islam¥ 
attributed by Prof. Browne not so much to the 


1 literally: “and with this woe burn her soul.” 
8 Muir's Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 167, 
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sword as to the intolerance of the Zoroastrian 
priests who had so persecuted other sects that the 
Arab conquest appeared in the light of a deliver- 
ance', and to the simplicity and elasticity of 
Islam in contrast to the irksome disabilities and 
elaborate purifications of Zoroastrianism. Prof. 
Browne concludes that the bulk of conversions 
were voluntary and spontaneous. 


The conclusion is completely convincing. Not 
so the argument that leads to it. 


The facts are simple and can be briefly told. 
Arab representatives had been sent to Persia 
to declare themselves missionaries, or soldiers, 
or tax-gatherers, according as Persia امت‎ 
ed Islam or war or the payment of Jazya. 
She spurned Islam and tlie poll-tax, invited 
the war—and disappeared. And so completely 
that whether by name, face, voice, or signa- 
ture she could no longer be identified: the loss 
of speech, script, religion, and country had been 
simultaneous.?, For several years, the Arabian 
soldier of God was seeking Paradise in Persia 
rather than the Persian paradise and from Prof. 

1 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 202. 

ZSome Persians, however, fled to India—the progenitors of 
the modern Parsis; and a still smaller number was scattered in 


different parts of the fallen empire. The Ispahbads of Tabaris- 
tan, moreover, long survived the fall of their masters. 
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Browne's presentment of the argument it would 
appear that the Persian was all this time on the 
gut vive to throw himself into the arms of this very 
Arab—so oppressive had been the Magian priests. 
A religious war is fought presumably to protect 
or propagate a religion. If then the beaten nation 
loses its faith does it not do so by a foregone 
conclusion ? 


The fact remains however that the Arab was 
much more successful in Persia than in Syria. 
Obviously, therefore, Zoroastrianism was not 
popular. Was its unpopularity due to “its irk- 
some disabilities” and its ‘intolerant priests?’ Or 
to its intrinsic unfitness to retain its place amongst 
the great and permanent religions of the world ? 


Had the Persians faith in their faith—an 
improbable probability, for Zoroastrianism teaches 
little of life save that life is little without formulae, 
doxologies, expiations, purifications and ecclesiast- 
ical penances'—the Arab victory over the 
Sasanian monarchy and the Magian clergy 
woyld have even led to a permanent establish- 
ment of Zoroastrianism. We should have wit- 
nessed the Holy Fires re-lighted in thanksgiving 


af the deliverance of Zoroastrianism from Magian 
government. But the fact was different. The 


1 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 99. 
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religion once willingly adopted had become 
archaic—indeed so archaic that it was no longer 
areligion. It could not part with its embellish- 
ments without ceasing to be Zoroastrianism. It 
could not be altered and made useful and as it was 
it was useless. Zoroastrianism was nat saving and 
serving the Persian; the Persian was saving and 
serving Zoroastrianism. Its imposition on the 
nation had been. continued by the King and Court 
and with their fall it fell. 


Therefore, whilst conceding fully the weight 
of Prof. Browne’s reasoning, it seems likely 
that a general apathy or even antipathy not 
merely to a complex Zoroastrianism but even to 
Zoroastrianism itself was the premier cause of 
these “voluntary and spontaneous” conversions, to 
which military coercion, a belief in the divinity and 
hence in the irresistibility of Islam,—the ¢hen un- 
doubted simplicity of Islam,—and hopes of 
material advancement may also have cumulatively 
contributed. 


“The race and language, ancestral dignity, 
and political privileges of the 4+۶۰۸ line continued 
for many generations to be paramount,’” 4. e. 
from the fall of the Sasanian dynasty 652 A.D. 
to the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate of 


1 Muir’s Caliphate : tts Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 176. 
20 . 
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Baghdad which may be said to have perceptibly 
commenced with the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
(847-861 A.D.). Even this period as Prof. Browne 
eloquently states is by no means a blank page im 
the intellectual life of Persia. 


“It is, on the contrary, a period of immense 
and unique interest, of fusion between the old and 
the new, of transformations of forms and transmi- 
grations of ideas but in no wise of stagnation or 
death. Politically, it 1s true, Persia ceased for a 
while to enjoy a separate national existence, being 
merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which 
stretched from Gibraltar to the Jaxartes, but in 
the intellectual domain she soon began to assert 
the supremacy to which the ability and subtlety 
of her people entitled her. Take from what is 
generally called Arabian Science—from exegesis, 
tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexico- 
graphy, history, biography, even Arabian grammar— 
the work contributed by Persians, and the best 
part is gone. Even the forms of state organisa- 
tions were largely adapted from Persian models.’ 


None the less, for at least a full century 2. e. 
during the caliphate of the four orthodox Caliphs 
and the Umayyads, Persia lay completely at the 
feet of Arab governors, and it was only after the 


extinction. of the Umayyad Caliphate that she was 


1 Browne E. G, A Lal. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 204. 
= 21 
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slowly able to reassert herself. Indeed, the Abbas- 
ides were brought to the throne by levies from 
Persia and it was but natural that they should rely 
upon the Persians for support. Ibrahim’s injunction 
to Abu Muslim—‘'See that there be not one 
left in Khurasan whose tongue is the tongue of the 
Arabian but he be slain’’ —crystallises the Abbas- 
ide attitude towards Persia. Al-Mansur’s dying 
advice to his son—‘‘Make much of the people of 
Khurasan for verily they have expended their lives 
and means on our behalf’’*—1s not less significant 
of the Persianising of the Caliphate than the 
victory of al-Ma'mun over his brother al-Amin, which 
says Muir ‘was once more, like the overthrow of 
the Umayyads by the Abbasides, the victory of 
the Persians over the Arabs.” With the accession, 
however, of al-Mutawakkil (847 A.D.) Persian influ- 
ence at the metropolis of Islam declined—in favour 
of the Turks. But the vast Islamic Empire was 
now no longer under one Caliph and one rule. The 
provinces most remote from Baghdad were becom- 
mg free, and independent or semi-independent 
dynasties were arising—the Tahirides(820-872A.D.); 
the Saffarides (868—903 A.D.) ; the Samanides 
(874-999 A.D.); and the Ghaznawides (962-1161 


A.D.) plus some hereditary governorships and 


® Muir's Caliphate : ifs Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 433. 
8 Muir's Caliphate : its Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 464. 
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‘successful revolts’. The divorce, therefore, between 
Persia and Arabia, and their respective cultures 
became in a sense complete; and Persian courts 
very naturally became the foci for the main absorp- 
tion of Persian talent and genius, the first and 
earliest manifestation of which was the appearance 
of a distinct Persian language as ordinarily under- 
stood today viz. the post-Muhammadan hiterature 


of Persia. 


Prof. Browne traces modern Persian litera- 
ture to early Muhammadan or even late Sasanian 
times,' and Dawlatshah with his usual unre- 
liability gives apocryphal narratives, indicative also 
of the chronoloyical precedence of Persian verse 
over prose, that support Prof. Browne's statement. 
Says Dawlatshah 7— 
شعر نیانة اند و ذ کر‎ Mad ALG 5h علا وفضلا بزبان فارمی‎ 

we شعرا ندیدماند اما در انواہ افقادہ کہ اول کسی کم‎ sll 


:وو چ9 a t : cd‏ ھی 
She iF‏ فارمی “ رام ٹور بود Oo cara‏ پودکەاو رامحبوبة 


ot Soy‏ 1 دلآرام چنگی منگفة اند وآن منظورۂ ظر یف ونکتہ 
دان 9 cal,‏ :¢ وەوزون حرکات پود و بہرام بر اوعاق بود وان 
Laem‏ دائم بشکار و تماشا LA‏ بردی — روزی جہرام بحضور 
دلارام در aby‏ بشیری در أویخت وآن شیررا BS ES o>‏ برع 


“سے سپوسپمپو بس ےوجسفٗسہوجد سب ہسوسو بے مم سر .سد سس سے حیحص-۳ ( ۱۱ے حا سز حر سرت ےا در رن جو ےرسود دو سے رہتی ‏ ےے ےشرچھےے زیر 


1 Browne E.G. 4 Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. P. 11. 
8 Dawlatshah ed. Browne E. G. pp. 28-29, 30, 50-31. 
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بہرام کذشت کە‎ Oby دلاوري‎ ola واز غایت ثفاخر‎ ce, 
a) دمان ومن ان غیر‎ Ju Ol منم‎ 
- STA از بہرام واقع شدی دلآرام عناسب آن‎ GH وہر‎ 
wih ol 
پدرت بوجبله‎ NF نام جہرام‎ 
این سخن را‎ lh 9 افعاد‎ ply slic Xs on! پادشاہ را طرز‎ 
ازيیك بیت زیادہ‎ UG is Slay عرض کرد -- در نظم قانونی‎ 
وک و ڈرو‎ ccs ٠ی‎ iid فی‎ 
و‎ Bl مبارك بہ دین اسلام و ظاھر کردن شریمت میکوشیدہ‎ 
نیز کرد راشند‎ pe oa کہ‎ xis SF ارشیدە‎ S I, رس جج‎ 
باشد ودر زمان بی اميه و‎ ort JS oF poe وا از حہت قرات‎ 
عرب بودم اند واشعر و انشاہ‎ jhe بنی عباس خود حکام این‎ lids ۱ 
bo عرب‎ Oly و امثلہ‎ 


خراجہ نظام All‏ در AM pe‏ حکایت SAS‏ از زمانہ 

SIP علیہماجممین تا بوقت ۔لطان حود‎ al راشدین رضوان‎ ole 
سج نوشتہ‎ Bp سلاطین‎ Kh و مناشیر از‎ del قانون و دفاترو‎ 
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ند و بغارسی از درگاہ سلاطین abid‏ نوشتن عاب:ہود- جون وقت 
وزارت حید AA‏ نصر کدري رہید کہ او وزیر الپ 
ارسلان بن Sg Su ze‏ بود از Co‏ بضاعتی خود فرمود تا ان 
suck‏ راپ طرف ساختندو احکام و dbl‏ از دواوین سلاطین 
gol‏ نوشئند و تیزحکایت Fai‏ امیر عبد اللہ og‏ اھ 
پروزگار خلنای عبامی امیر OLN S‏ بود — روزي در 2928 
نشستہ oy‏ شخصی سک ابی اوردو شحفه پیش Haw - ole at‏ 
کہ این ay‏ کتابہت ؟ al‏ این Aas‏ وامقی و عذرا ست 
و خوب کتاست که حکیا ہنام شاء lat‏ جع تردہ 
اند — امیر فرءود کہ ءا مردم OTS‏ خوانم بغیر از NS‏ 
وحدیث پیغمبر چیزی نمی خواحمما را ازین نوع تاب درکار 
cs‏ واین کتاب تالیف مغانست و پیش عا مردود Sel‏ 
فرعود تا ان حکتاب را در Cl‏ انداختند Ss‏ کرد در قرو 
من ھی کا کہ از تصانیف جم و Sem les‏ باشد de‏ را 
ب۔وزانند- از ین جہت تا رو زگار ST‏ سامان اشمارجم را ندیدہ آند 
Get Th,‏ نیز شعر AL aT‏ مدون لکردہ اند - 

حکابت SiGe‏ که بمقوب بن 2 صفار کہ دردیار 
جم او ل کسی کہ ہر غلفاي leg:‏ خروج گرد'او Sporn‏ 
Sms Sila ly gt, rae‏ ي داشت شت ۔- )59 sue‏ ان 
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SoS,‏ با کودکان دیگر جوز F‏ باخت — امیر ay‏ سر گور رسیہ 
و بتاثاي فرزند Gel.‏ بایستاد _ فرزندش جوز بیفداخت ity‏ 
حوز بگو انتاد و یک بیرورل چست _۔ امیرزادنااءید ut = Jo‏ 
adsl‏ آن جوز نیز See‏ رحع القبقري Soils‏ غلطان غشد - 
امیر زادہ مسرو رگشت و از ole‏ ابتھاج ہر زبائش گذشت ae‏ 
غلطان غلطان میرود تا کو 

امیر عقوب رااین کلام Ge‏ خوش آمدوندماو وزرا راحاضر 
۔گردانید وگفت کہ این شعرخوب ہست و این از جنس شعرا 
.است - اپو دلف JE‏ وابن OM‏ باتفاق بتقطیع و Gab‏ مشغول 
دند ۔۔ اینصراع را نوعي از ہزج یافقند — مصراع دیگر بتقطیع 
موافق آن براین مصراع افزودند ۔ ويك Roce‏ موافق ol‏ 2 
کردند 99 دوبیتی & نامکردند _ و چندگاہ دو gu‏ میگفتند تا فضلا 
bd‏ دو ge‏ را نیکو i‏ دیدند sits F‏ کہ ای lee‏ 
Fl pa‏ ست ہ رباعي ٭ ي شاید گفتن و چنسدگاہ اعالیي 
فضائل برباععي مشغول بودندو خوش خوش بہ اصفاف سحقوري 
مشغول شدند -- گل بود بسبزہ نیزاراستہ Was‏ بروزگار 
آل ساماركے esi at‏ رونق cab‏ و اسقاد رود be cy? Le‏ مرو 
آمسد ہود _ قبل ازو شاعي کہ در فارسي صاحب دیوان باشسد 
نشنودەام - پس واجب Kost‏ ابتدا از اسقاد رودگی Cele‏ 
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Before the age of Islam, the learned and the wise have 
discovered no (traces of) Persian poetry nor have they met 
with any description of the names of (Persian) poets. Bakram 
Gour (Sasanian monarch reigned 420—441 a.p.) was the first, 
it is commonly reported, fo tudile verses in the Persian language. 
The reason adduced is that he had a sweetheart, Dil-Aram 
Changi by name, a lady elegant in repartce and subtle in 
discourse, of a straightforward disposition and agreeable deport- 
ment, of whom Bahram was so enamoured that he kept her 
constantly by him in excursions and on the huating-field. One 
day, Bahram whilst tussling with a lion in a thicket, in Dil-Aram’s 
presence, held the beast powerless by the ears, and in the height 
of pride, conscious of his courage, he spontaneously uttered 


“I am the fierce elephant that holds a tiger in play.” 


Now to whatsoever Bahram would say Dil-Aram would make 
a suitable reply. ‘‘What reply hast thou”, said Bahram, “to 
this verse of mine ?” 


*‘Bahram’s thy name and thy father’s Boo-je-be-le”’ 


answered Dil-Aram in apposite (and impromptu) verse. The 
form of this answer was in conformity with the king's taste, 
wherefore he described (the incident) before the learned who 
initiated rules for versification. ‘They continued, however, to 
compose not more than one half of a couplet ..........0. 


But when Persia, the empire of the Chosroes, fell into the 
hands of the Arabs, it was (but) proper that that sacred nation, 
whilst endeavouring (to extend) the Islamic faith and exhibit the 
Religious Law, should suppress the customs of Persia and prohibit 
foeiry or that for the sake of (Koranic) recitation poetry should 
remain neglected.! Moreover, during the time of the Umayyads 
and the Abbasides, the governors of the provinces were Arabs, 
and poetry and prose and aphorisims were (expressed) through 
‘(the medium of) the Arabic language. 
~~ ® Supra, p. 4. 
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The minister, Nidhamu’]-Mulk relates in his Bicgraphies of 
ےتوھ‎ that from the time of the four orthodox Caliphs, may 
the blessings of God be upon them all, until the time of Sultan 
Mahmud, the Ghaznawide, regulations, accounts, warrants, and 
mandates issuins from the Royal Court were written in Arabic 
and to write imperial communiquesin Persian was considered a 
defect. When the time arrived for the ministry of ‘Amidu’l- 
Mulk Abu Nasr al-Kunduri* who was the prime minister to 
Alp Arslan .حا‎ Chaghr Beg, the Seljuq, he ordered owing to his 
own meagre attainments that that precedent should be set aside 
and that communiques and warrants should be issued from the 
imperial departments in Persian. 


Furthermore, they relate that the Amir ‘Abdullah b. Tahir 
(828—844 a.p.), who was the governor of Khurasan during the 
Abbaside Caliphate, was one day at Nishapur when a man 
brought a book and offered it to him. “What may this book be?’ 
said the Amir. “It is the Romance of ‘Wamiq’and ‘Adhra’—a pleas- 
ing tale, which was compiled by wise men and dedicated to King 
Nushirwan,” replied the man. “We are,’ the Amir responded, 
“men who read the Qur'an and need but the Scripture and 
Traditions of the Prophet ; of such books as these we have no 
need. This book was, moreover, composed by Magians and is 
accursed in our eyes.”” The Amur then ordered that the book 
be cast into water and that wheresoever in his territories there 
be found any books of Magian authorship they should be burned. 

Therefore, til the advent of the Samanides Persian poems were not 





1 See Browne E.G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. II. p. 212 et seq. 
Also p. 184. This important work is generally known as 
the Styasat-Nama or the Treatise on the History and Art of 
Gorernment. There is an excellent European edition by the 
late M. Schefer. 

2 Minister to Tughril, the Seljugian monarch, and brutally put 
to death (1064 s.p.) by Alp Arsalan at Merv for his attachment 
to Sulayman, Alp Arsalan’s brother whose accession he desired, 
See Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. pp. 172—174, 
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lo be found and even if from time to time Persian verses were 
composed they were nol reduced to book forn. 


They relate that Ya‘qub b. Layth,’ the Coppersmith, who 
was the first person to revolt in Persia against the Abbaside 
Caliphs had a boy-child of whom he was singularly fond. On 
‘Eid day, in company with other children, the boy was playing 
nuts* and the Amir, wishing to enjoy the child's play came 
to the hole and stayed on for a while. The boy cast the nuts; 
seven fell into the hole but one rolled out. The Amir’s son 
became dejected. After a moment, however, owing to a recoif 
effect the nut began to roll towards the hole. The child 
became exultant and extemporised in a transport of glee 


“Rolling, rolling, it goes to the hole.” 


The verse so charmed the Amir’s (literary) taste that he sent 
for his courtiers and ministers and said, ‘This is an excellent 
verse, ‘The boy is a poet born.” Abu Dalf ‘Ajali and Ibn al-K‘ab 
devoted themselves to an analysis and investigation of it and 
found that it was a variety of Hazj.4 By arranging the pauses, 
they indited similar verses and to this (particular) verse they 
added others like it and named (the two) a couplet. Thcreafter, 
the people continued to compose couplets but the learned did 
not approve of this (arrangement). “It should consist of four 
verses,” said they, “and be called a quatrain.” Now, for some 
time, the scientists occupied themselves with the quatrain but as 
interest arose they attacked all aspects of the science of Rhetoric, 


Earth was its substance so it became dressed with verdure, 





} See the interesting account of Ya‘qub b. Layth and Amr b, 
Layth in the Siyasat-Nama, ed. Schefer, pp. 11-17. 


2 J take it is something like playing marbles. 
3 On the Hazj metre, see al-Mujam fi Maayiri Asharil-Ajam 
by Shams.e-Oays, ed. Browne & Mirza Muhammad, p. 87. 
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It was in the time of the Samanides that Persian poetry 
began to be popular as Rudagi was a perfect master of the 
poetical art. Previous to him, I have heard of none who was 
the author of an (entire) Persian ‘diwan’. It is but proper that 
I should commence with him. 


The Ludbabu’l-Albab of Muhammad Awfi, com- 
posed about 1221-1222 A.D., distinctly recognises 
Bahram Gour as the first originator of Persian 
verse‘ but omits all particulars bearing upon the 
circumstances that inspired the first Persian com- 
position, although the chapter is expressly written 
for this purpose. Onthe other hand, to the Arabic 
verses of this same king about a page is given— 
which incidentally serves to illustrate the method 
and style of the Lubab that not infrequently 
diverges from the main issue and ends irrelevently 
in a display of verbal jugglery. 


Awfi next gives about ten lines of a Persian 
panegyric composed by one Abbas of Merv, on 
the occasion of the Caliph al-Ma’mun’s visit to 
that city in 809 A.D. which M. Kazimirski and 
and Prof. Browne have rejected as spurious and 
passes on toa consideration of royal versifiers 
and poets “not because they can be called poets 
but because the work may be honoured by being 
prefaced with their compositions.” 


! See the Lubabu']-Albab of Muhammad Awfi, ed. Browne and 


Mirza Muhammad, Part I. p. 19. 
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Assuming tacitly that verse preceded prose 
in Persian it is obvious that in early Persian 
verse lies the clue to the birth of the language. 
Unfortunately, however, the earliest Persian 
verse whereof any records do remain is post- 
Muhammadan ; pre-Muhammadan Persian verse 
is known to be unknown. All that can there- 
fore be conceded is that the Persian language 
of the gth. century A.D. had more right to call 
itself Persian than it has had at any other time 
before or since. It was not Pahlawi; it was not 
Arabic ; it was not a combination of the two. 1) 
anything at all, it was Persian. And this Persian, 
as invariably happens with a new language when 
it is newest, was natural and direct and consisted 
of few words and these again were chiefly of 
few syllables—seldom more than three. Thus 
Nidhami-i-‘Arudi-i-Samargandi discussing ‘the 
nature of poetry and the utility of the skilful poet’ 
gives two couplets of a Handhala of Badghis, a 


Saffaride poet, 

٠ ٠ e @‏ & 
مہتري گر بکام شیردراست 92 خطر کن زکام سیر وري 
با بزرگی وناز dey cy‏ پا چو صردانت Sv‏ رویاروي 

If Lordship lies within the lion's jaws 

Go, risk it, and from those dread portals seize ; 


Such straight-confronting dcath as men desire 
Or riches, greatness, rank, and lasting ھ)‎ ۶ 








Prof. Browne’s translation. 
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mt which the many, monosyllabic or dissyflabic, 
mdigenous words are, as it were, indices to the 
date of composition of the poem—like letters m a 
chronogram. 


Dr. Nicholson, quoting from Sir Charles Lyall’s 
introduction to his Ancient Arabic Poetry, says 
that 


the first poets are already consummate masters of the craft 
eseeee Fhe number and complexity of the measures which they 
use, their established laws of quantity and rhyme, and the uni- 
form manner in which they introduce the subject of their poems 
all point to a Jong previous study and cultivation of the art of 
expression and the capacities of their language, a study of 
which no record now remains. 


Likewise with Persian poetry. It is born an 
adult. The metre of the poems, with the excep- 
tion of the quatrain and the couplet-poem is of 
exigenous origin being imported from the Arabs, 
but the language, even of the earliest poems, is so 
highly developed that no evasive appealsto a mal— 
preservation or destruction of the lingual record 
ean bbe admitted to explain its adult birth. We 
are introduced to a language not in the process of 
making but already made, not crystallising but 
already crystallised into shape and a-shape so 
definite that subsequent centuries have scarcely 
altered it toany appreciable extent. The Persian of 
that period continues to be the language of today. 
42 
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“I know too well that these arguments from 
probabilities are impostors and unless great caut- 
ton is observed in the use of them they are apt to 
be deceptive.”"’ So Simmias observes to Socrates. 
And ا‎ am conpelled to acknowledye, even .t the 
cost of breaking the continuity of the argument, 
that the rest of the chapter ts mere analoyical 
reasoning and speculation broad-based on the 
treacherous data of Dawlatshah. The trans- 
formation of Pahlawt intu) Persian began at 
least two centuries before the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia—Bahram Gour ( 420—438 
A.D. ), according to the testimony both of Dawlat- 
shah and ‘Awf, ts the author of the first Persian 
verse. Why, then, this abnormal gestation of 
Persian for four centuries more, after this foetal 
quickening 7 We may assume that the birth 
of the language was deliberately prevented 
to sustain the ascendancy of the THleuse of 
Sasan, which had identified itself with Pahlawt 
and Zoroastnanism. The ingenious and success- 
ful attempts of Nushirwanto eliminate Mazdak 
and his followers, which received the unanimous 
support of the Magian clergy,* can be inter. 
preted only in the light of protecting the state 
religion. Is it not feasible, then, although we 


amare ere مسجم‎ SEARO سم پا‎ RARE RR AGN ER SR EOE THREE HY ہا ےم‎ ~ es 


Jowett, p. 116‏ لا Dialogues of Plato: Phaedo, Translated by‏ ا 
Nidhamu'!l-Mulk’s Sivasal-Nama, pp. 165 cf seg. Chapter 44.‏ 2 
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possess no authentic evidence, that the successors 
of Bahram Gour should have similarly retarded 
the transformation of the Pahlawi language from 


cogent political reasons ? 


Perhaps one direct result of this state control 
was to kill all residual interest in Pahlawi—thus 
defeating the very aims of the legislators. The 
study of the Arabic language now began to be 
included “amongst the accomplishments proper to 
a Sasanian prince’’—Khurra-Khusraw, for example, 
the Persian satrap of Yemen abvut the time of the 
Proj het, had become so fully Arabicised that he 
recited Arabic puvems and educated himself in the 
Arabic fashion‘'—and the permeation of Arabic 
culture, a corollary of such study, to prepare 
Persia all the more for a new language and faith. 
The process of artificial respiration had succeeded | / 
in keeping Pahlawi alive for some time, but the 
language was, in fact, already dead before it 
received its coup de grace in the Caliphate of 
‘U'mar. Thence, for about two centuries, A:.abic 
was thrust on Persia? as the written and the 
spoken language, so that this very Arabic, once 
read ‘wth avidity as a mark of ‘culture, was now 
despised as an alien imposition. 


ere eater een اع‎ 





ee‏ مسسھمورسووچوا 


! Prof. Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 262, 
7" * 4a.p. 27. 
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And allthis time, Persia was trying to find 


a Persian language for herself. She had rejected بر‎ 


Pahlawi; she now rejected Arabic—or rather, 
she had accepted Arabic to reject it. And when, 


on the decline of the Arab Caliphate of Baghdad, © 


ہے ۔مکساعتہ nee‏ 


the desire for a national language became ir- 
repressible, Pahlawi began to appear less odious 
than before—if Pahlawi was bad, the language of 
the foreign invader was worse. Conditions moreover 
had changed since Sasanian times—the state 
control of Pahlawi was gone and national interest 
in Pahlawi had arisen. The result was the trans- 
formation of Pahlawi and its enrichment with 
Arabic words, that is, the production of mature 


Persian. How this result was obtained may be © 


left to Haug to explain. 


“The explanation of this extraordinary com- 
pound writing, (written Pahlawi) fundamentally 
Semitic in its words and Iranian in its’ construc- 
tion, is that it neverliterally represented the spoken 
language of any nation یی‎ بیت٦‎ The 
Persians of the eighth century did exactly asa 
Parsi priest would do atthe present time ; when 
they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, 
so that theirreading was entirely Persian although 
the writing was an odd mixture of Semitic, Persian, 
and hybrid words. It was always optional to 
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write the Persian word instead of its Semitic 
equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert 
/the old Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final 
step became compulsory when the Persians 
adopted a new alphabet, with which the old 
Semitic ideograms would not amalgamate but 
which facilitated the adoption of Arabic terms 
introduced by their Mohammedan conquerors. 
Hence the sudden change from Pahlavito modern 
/ Persian was rather a change in writing than an 
alteration in speaking.” 


§ See Haug’s Essays on the Parsis, pp. 82—83. 
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The Growth of Perstan Poetry 
I 


THE growth of Persian poetry is in the main the 
growth of Persian thought. Almost every Persian 
thinker has been a poet—for example, Avicenna is 
a“‘poet—philosopher’’; ‘Umar-i-Khayyam a “poet- 
astronomer’; Nasiru’d-Din Shah a “foet-king”.? 
And not only every recognised thinker, but I 
believe, every Persian is a poet of some sort. The 
growth of Persian poetry would involve therefore 
a study of the Persian people. This is interesting 
but it exceeds my limitations. ‘““The Rise, and Fall 
of Persian verse during the Persian Renaissance, 
the Persian Ascendancy, and the Ghaznawide 
Decline’’ would be an appropriate though a 
cumbrous title. 


Where poets are numerous the problem of 
selection presents itself at the very outset. Another 
difficulty arises because of the colouring of romance 


usually present in the literary productions of the 
East. The colour-effect may be happy but th 


ہمہ اہی وہ وت للا لم ee‏ ات سد بد ال ee‏ .حسم رط 
3 





1 Sir Mortimer Durand once visited the late Shah Nasircu’d- 
Din to proffer arequest from .he ‘Uma.-i- Kiayyam clib that the 
tomb of the poet should be repaired. The Shah was astonished 
and said, “Do you mean to tell me that there is a club con- 
nected with ‘Umuar-i-Khayyam? Why, he has been dead for a 
thousand years. We have had a great many better poets in 
‘Persia than ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, and indeed I myself'’—and ther 

“he stopped. Sykes’ Hisfory of Persia, Vol. I. p. 137. 
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writings lose by this addition their historical 
value. Internal evidence, therefore, has to be 
admitted with caution : a compiled autobiography 
is not necessarily the most reliable biography. 
Few Eastern wiiters have under-estimated their 
talents; and self-cescriptions especially by poets, if 
not false, are in the words of Kay-Kaus, Prince of 
Tabaristan, of a sort that require ‘‘a period of four 
months and the testimony of two hundred witnesses 
to prove them.”’ An assiduously cultivated “art” 
of exaggeration, to which the Persian language, 
especially that of the Qasidas, lends itself, pro- 
motes self-praise almost unconsciously, and as 
this rises in successive verses for the sake of 
cumulative effect, the value of the literature must 
proportionately decrease. Admirer as I am of 
Minuchihri's poetry I can neither accept his claim 
to a kr owledge of all sciences, nor his claim to be 
descended from the Royal House of Saman. 


عم ہس Jl. oly 1, of‏ مع حان وعقل my‏ را ws‏ 


عم از obs‏ زرگان سامان 5 oy‏ شُاھان چتر 5 SS‏ 


I can explain the deepest thought in all sciences; I am the heart 
and soul of reason and knowledge. 

Iam descended from the Imperial House of Saman, whose 
kings bore the s ower and insignia of sovereignty. 


To this, however, I shall return in another chapter. 


1 Menoutchehri, ed. Kazimirski. 
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Nidhami-1-‘Arudi-i-Samarqandi ( d. 1161 A.D.) 
considers poetry as “the art which by acting on 
the imagination excites the faculties of anger and 
desire in such a way that by its suggestion men’s 
temperaments become affected with exultation or 
depression, whereby it conducesto the accomplish- 
ment of great deeds in the order of the world’ — 


gel‏ صناعتی ress Soul‏ بایہام cle si‏ غضباني و شہوافی را 
پر انگیزد تا oly‏ ایہام طباع را انقباضی و انبساطي بود و امور 
عظام را در نظام dle‏ سبب شود 


a criticism which has the freshness of modern 
analysis and may be taken as representative of the 
views of his age. Handhala-i-Badghis, Rudagi, 
‘Unsuri, Farrukhi, Mu‘izzi, Azraqi, Mas‘ud-1-Sad-1- 
Salman, ‘Amag and Rashidi, Firdawsi and the 
author wrote poetry conforming with this ideal and 
anecdotes about them are to be found in the critical 
Chahar-Magala. Lack of space has prevented 
Nidhami from discussing at length an additional 
number of poets whose ‘admirable verses and 
widely current poems have immortalised the Houses 
of Saman, Ghazna, Khagqan, Seljuq, Tabaristan, 
and Ghur’’, but he evidently accepts them as poets 
for he recommends them for study. Of these 
poets, eight belong to the Samanide period, 
twenty tothe Ghaznawide, and twenty to the post- 
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Ghaznawide. An _ uncritical anthology, ہی‎ 
BLubabu’l-Albab, comprises twenty-eight poets 
from the Samanide period, twenty-eight from the 
Ghaznawide, and fifty from the period terminating 
with the poet Mu‘izzi. I believe the consensus of 
Opinion is in favour of recognising Nidhamias an 
able literary critic and my selection of him, there- 
fore, is by no means arbitrary. The choice of the 
Lubab has been determined by considerations of 
its‘extreme antiguity. ‘Awf and Nidhami are not 
always in agreement. Nor are the data for the 
Samanide period quite trustworthy, and it is not 
improbable that some Samanide poets had been 
completely forgotten, themselves and their works, 
by the time of Nidhami, and could not, there- 
fore, be discussed in the Second Discourse of his 
Chahar-Magala. If so, the value of Samanide 
poetry would increase. But to err on the safe side 
1 have refused the aid of speculation and based 
the following conclusions only on facts: 


1. A rapid rise in the volume and merit of Persian verse 
during 850—950 A.D. 
+ 2, A remarkable increase in the merit of Persian verse during 
950—1050 A.D. 
3. And increase in output during 1050—1150 A.D. 


After 1150 A.D. coarse and mediocre verse 
steadily inflated the volume of Persian poetry, so 
much so, that with notable exceptions—Sa’di, 
Hafiz, and others—the many poets of Persia may 
be said to have produced very little poetry. 
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Early Persian verse! exists only in fragments. 
‘Even as a spot can be a beauty-spot soa defect 
of incompletion can be beautiful. Like Kubla 
Khan or Christabel, it is the peculiar beauty of 
this early verse that even its defects are beautiful. 


Be that as it may, this early verse is unlike 
any other thing in Persian poetry: at once aqueous 
and igneous; aqueous, for it has the limpidity of 
celestial streams, igneous, for it has the heat 
Promethean. 


The words used are ordinary, but they are 
employed with extraordinary effect. Combined 
with rich ideas which are independent of exteinal 
controls—the so-called casts or ‘‘moulds’ —they 
produce that freshness as of mountain air, and that 
freedom as of mountain torrents, which are the 
glory of early Persian verse. And as a torrent 
discovers its force in its own gradient and its own 
load even so does this verse find its impetus in 
itsown impulse and its own spontaneity. There is 
no composing of verse; there is no writing of 
poetry. There is perception and emotion and 
impulse—and the words come forth. 


This element of spontaneity, is not confined 
to a poet here ora poet there. It 1s an maudible 


ERO es ee می ہے ساب‎ ete ہے ےہ‎ eee 








er rt ےم سے سے ہہ سے دح ہے‎ emer ree جو ے ےہ سے ہے لہ‎ arp: 


1 Tahiride, Satfaride, and Samanide contributions. 
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note to which the entire early Persian verse is 
attuned. Have these poets sung solely because 
they have been singers born ? Oris their wild 
carol the product of the buoyancy and laughter of 
a nation that had newly found its tongue after the 
enforced aphasia of centuries ? For although the 
foreign language during its regime of two or three 
centuries did not produce sterility or even stagna- 
tion in Persia's intellectual life, and Arabic books 
written by Persian scholars constituted a great or 
even the best part of Arabic culture’, nevertheless 
the soul or the genius of the nation was not revealed 
till after its lingual emancipation. Rudagi, for 
example, was not produced, and perhaps could 
not have been produced, by Arabian Persia. 


1 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Perstza, Vol. I. p. 204. 
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Though it appear paradoxical, Persia of the 
‘Persian Renaissance (850-950 A.D.) is distinctly 
more Arabian than the contemporary neighbouring 
Arabia. She speaks her own Persian tongue, it is 
true, and obeys her own Persian master but the 
master lives the pagan Arab’s hfe and the tongue 
speaks the pagan Arab’s thought. Like causes 
are known to produce like effects and the resump- 
tion of political hberty and the proud assumption 
of a native language have concurred in reproducing 
the Bedouin social and intellectual outlook. 
The identical development of nations, indeed, is 
not necessarily prevented through international 
diversity. 


Dr. Nicholson has said, I believe, the last word on 
the pagan Arab, and said it so well that his chapter 
on pre-Islamic Poetry, Manners and Religion’ is 
interesting alike to the novice and the specialist. 
“When there appeared a poet ina family of the 
Arabs,’”’ he quotes from Ibn Rashig, ‘‘the other 
tribes round about would gather together to that 
family and wish them joy of their good luck, for 
a poet was a defence to the honour of them all, a 
weapon to ward off insult from their good name, and 
a means of perpetuating their glorious deeds and of 


1 Nicholson's Lit. Hist. of the Arabs, Chapter HI, 
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establishing their fame for ء۲۷۰٣''س--۔)ہ‎ which he adds 
that “the pagan Shair is the oracle of his tribe, their 
guide in peace and their champion in war. It was 
to him they turned for counsel when they sought 
new pastures, and only at his word would they 
pitch or strike their houses of hair.” ‘‘The powers 
of the Shair, however, were chiefly exhibited in 
Satire which, in the oldest known form, introduces 
and accompanies the tribal feud, and is an element 
of war just as importantas the actual fighting... The 
menaces which the poet hurled against the foe were 
believed to be inevitably fatal. His rhymes had all 
the effect of a solemn curse, spoken by a divinely 
inspired prophet or priest.” Evidently then, there 
was little division of labour in pagan Arabia : the 
Arab poet had to bear much of the burden of the 
state.’ That he did do so, and often successfully, 
shows that he must have been a Bedouin par 
excellence—an incarnation of honour and valour 
and revenge; a darling in the tent and a terror 
in the waste. 


In early Persia a similar state of affairs prevailed 
—though ona smaller scale. The first indepen- 
Pe ee ee ea ea tascam aaanaaaancaaeamae acme 

1 Figuratively speaking—for a “state” as we understand it 
was unknown in early Arabia. ‘The momentary junction of 
several tribes produces an army; their more lasting union 


constitutes a nation.” See Gibbon's interesting account of 
- early Arabia in the 5th. Volume of his Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire. 
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dent Persian House, that of the Saffarides,~ 
possessed features strangely suggestive of pre- 
Islamic Arabia: Ya‘qub b. Layth, for example, is 
a typical Arab hero. ‘When after his defeat by 
the troops of Caliph al-Mu’tamid’”’, says Prof. 
Browne, ‘‘on the occasion of his persistent attempt 
to enter Baghdad, he lay dying of colic, the 
Caliph, still fearing him, sent him a conciliatory 
letter, wherein, still reproaching him for his dis- 
obedience, he held out conditional promises of 
forgiveness and compensation.” 


چون إەقوب نامه گالتویر Fear‏ دا ارم Oly gad‏ 
کار Shes‏ مخورد و بفرەود تا Silty ghey oF‏ چند ہر طبق 
چوبین Ale‏ اوردند — آنگہ بفرود تا رسول خلیفه را 
در آوردند و بنشاندند >- ہں روی سوي رسول کرد oe‏ 
ور سیت gb‏ کہ من مردی روسین گر زادہ ام واز 
پان روبین گري “ol‏ ام و خوردن من نان جوین و اھی 
وترہ و پیاز celery‏ _ این پادشاھی وآ لات وگنج وخوا۔تہ 
ازممر عیاري و شیر Gry‏ بدست اوردەام نە از پد Shine‏ دارم 
slays‏ تو adh‏ ام از Sk‏ نشی ا سر تو ADC‏ نفرمدتم وخاندان 
ترا oat — Sols‏ گفتم بکتم یا بسر نان جوین وماہی 
of‏ باز شوم _ و ابنك eT‏ را در با زکردم و ٹکرھا 
باز خواندم و پر اثر این پیغامامدم ٭“ ' 


ee‏ سا ee‏ مہ یہ سا لم ہدس اہ سم مھ پورسرہ موا 


1 See Nidhamu'l-Mulk’s Sivasai-Nama, Chapter III. pp. 13-14. 
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When Ya‘qub had read the Caliph’s letter his heart was in 
no way softened, ncither did he experience any remorse for 
his action ; but he bade them put some cress and fish anda 
few onions on a wooden platter and set them before him. 
Then he bade them introduce the Cualiph’s ambassador, and 
caused him to be seated. Then he turned his face to the 
ambassador and said, ‘Go, tell the Caliph that I am the son of 
a coppersmith and learned from my tather, the coppersmith’s 
craft. My food has been barley bread, fish, cress, and onions. 
The dominion and gear and treasure and goods I won by 
cunning and courage ; I neither inherited them from my 
father nor received them from thee. I will not rest until I 
send thy head to Mahdiyya and destroy thy House. I will 
either do this which I say, or I will return to my barley bread 
and fish and cress. Behold, I have opened the doors of my 
treasure-houses, and have again called out my troops and I 
come on the heels of this message. 4 


“The genuineness of this speech is disproved 
by an anachronism for Mahdiyya, the first capital 
of the Fatimid Caliphs was not founded for 
more than 30 years after Ya‘qub’s death,’”’ but 
allowing for this, one sees in Ya‘qub the pagan 
Arab re-born with the traditional Bedouin virtues 
and defects. Generalisations can hardly be based 
on isolated instances but even so it appears to me 
that Saffaride Persia was rather a haunt of Persian 
Bedouins than a cradle of Persian culture. 


What was the role of the poet in this period ? 
He must have borne some resemblance to the 





2 Nidhamu'l-Mulk’s Siyasat-Nama, Chapter. 111: pp. 13—14. 
2 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
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Arab poet, otherwise he could not hope to secure 
the patronage of princes like Ya‘qub. The rela- 
tionship of cause and effect should rather be 
reversed—the patron did not stamp his impress 
upon the poet, it was the poet that moulded his 
patron. Ya‘qub, for example, was originally a 
donkey—boy ; a single quatrain of the poet Han- 
dhala changed him so completely that he became 
the master of Khurasan. Even so, the status 
of the Saffaride poet was never so exalted as that 
of the Arabian—the Samanide poet occupied a 
still more humble position. Rudagi’s song— 


ef مہربان آید‎ sk ak gf مولیان اید‎ Sor SH 
wt +1 پرنیسان‎ eb زیر‎ sl gly» آمو با‎ S, 
gh عاراتامیان آید‎ Se آبجچون از نشاط روي دوست‎ 
و دیر زي_ میرزي تو شادمان اید مي‎ GL اي بخارا شساد‎ 
سوي آعان اید عم‎ ole ole) Wit است و‎ ob میر‎ 
میر سروست و بخارا بوستان  سروسوي بوستان آید ممي‎ 


The Ji-yi-Miuliyan we call to mind, 

We long for those dear friends long left behind. 
The sands of Oxus, toilsome though they be, 
Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me. 

Glad at the friend's return, the Oxus deep, 

Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap. 
Long live Bukhara ! Be thou of good cheer ! 
Joyous towards thee hastcth our Amir! 
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The Moon's the Prince, Bukhara is the sky; 
O sky, the Moon shall light thee by and by { 
Bukhara is the mead, the Cypress he; 
Recciv- at last, O mead, thy Cypress-tree! 2 


—may have hypnotised the Amir Nasr b. Ahmed 
into riding out of Herat without his riding-boots, 
and riding into Bukhara without drawing rein any- 
where, but none the less the poet was only a paid 
servant of the Amir and not his counsellor or his 
equal, much less his superior. Freedom of speech 
was opposed to Persian culture and court etiquette 
and Rudagi, lavish in his praise of Bukhara, dared 
not speak disparagingly of Herat or ignore the 
wishes of the king. Arab poetry soars at a loftier 
height, because it is independent of the approval 
or disapproval of kings. 


The transition from Arab stmplicity to Persian 
luxury was apparently gradual, for there remains 
in Rudagi’s ghazalan echo of Bedouin poetry. 
The Ju-yi-Mulian is still the first thought of 
the poet and the Oxus’ sands are as yet “‘soft as 
silk.’’ And in this cry for the river and the river’s 
sands that rises from the royal pavilion at Herat, 
is there not to be heard the distant wail of Meisun 
“pining amid the courtly luxuries of Damascus for 
the freedom of the desert ?”’ 





1 Prof. Browne's tranplation. 
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shin aS من‎ Peel ae (392 ہے فی الآرٴواح‎ 
= i ہے‎ Jor nce ee و ہہ‎ - 
sis deo DAT Lee bi en, 
> 4 on [00 7 ھی‎ fe a oe 
oi Uy Ub Le it ناح یکل‎ eee 
غیضر‎ WIS Weel ga ا :کسیرۃ فیيکر‎ 


ای 
سے 


٠ ٤ 7 >8‏ کےا 
ae)‏ ق من" ری هي فویف*“ | > ال cy‏ رش علیفر 
ھا ges Sym gal‏ بد لا ےی ذا ك من و ser Ce‏ 
The tent fanned by desert breeze is dearer to me than these‏ 


lofty towers. 


I shall ride more joyously on the young eamel than on the 
richly caparisoned steed. ! 


The wild blast over the sandy plain is swecter far to me than the 
flourish of royal trumpets. 


A erust in the shade of the Bedawi tent hath better relish than 
these courtly viands. 


The noble Arab of my tribe is more comely in my sight than 
the obese and bearded men around me. 


O that I were once again in my desert home! I would not 
exchange it for all these gorgeous halls.4 


There is imperishable beauty in the description of 
the Oxus leaping andlaughing to greet the soldiers’ 


return 
oo آید‎ clue ما را‎ Sis روي دوست‎ LLG حون از‎ Sh 


Literally : ‘prancing mule’.‏ ا 


2 Muir's translation. See his Caliphate, ts Rise, Decline and 
Fall, p. 304. 
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Glad at the friend’s return, the Oxus deep 

Up to our girths in laughing waves shall leap. 
—for the verse is at once a complete projection 
of emotion into words and a direct communi- 
cation of emotion without the encumbrance of 
words. Our response tothe verse is instantaneous 
دو‎ our response toa live wire, as the river’s 
response to the returning army. And, being 
instantaneous, it 1s an index of the poet’s own 
surrender to his own emotions—all the more re- 
markable because Rudagi had been promised a 
reward by the officers of the army, if he could 
successfully persuade the Amir to return, and 
had, therefore, written the ghaza/to order. But 
there is no strain or tension in the poem: the 
emotions are as genuine as their expression is 
natural. Can it be that the incendiary was himself 
burnt by carrying fire in his own bosom ? 
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Ill 


After Rudagi Persian poetry begins to be 
Persian. Accustomed as Persia had been to 
war-elephants and scythed chariots, the clash 
of innumerable hosts, the barrel-crown and dome 
of the Chosroes, and artificial paradises “in which 
all was almost beaten gold, chairs, stools, thrones, 
tabernacles, and pillars of gold, plane-trees and 
vines of gold, grapes of precious stones, all the 
other ornaments of pure gold, 


‘Fulget gemma floris, et jaspide fulva supellex 
Strata micant Tyrio.’ 7’! 


the tent, the camel, the palm, and the pasture- 
ground could not be objects to stimulate 
national talent and no sooner had Persian ascend- 
ancy been unquestionably established than the 
mental current began to flow again in the old 
abandoned beds. Freedom of action and speech 
were willingly sacrificed to uphold, or rather 
reintroduce, Persian customs and_ traditions, 
and poets sighed no more for the Oxus’ 
sands but for minted gold. A _ political and 
intellectual atavism asserted itself, which 
reduced the poet. ‘to the functions proper 





re‏ مسعسصحممہ۔ 





eran meant‏ مسےوی eee rene‏ ہم 





mee 


1 Burton's duatomy of Melancholy, Vol. WU. p. 176. 
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to the journalist in modern times as well as 
the more intimate duties of the boon-companion 
and sycophant. The Court-poet frankly wanted 
and wrote for money. ‘If thou wilt give me a 
thousandth part of what Rudagi obtained from the 
bounty of kings, I will produce poetry a thousand 
times as good,’ said Shaykh Abu Zarra‘a al- 
Ma‘mari of Gurgan to his patron. The poet was 
expected to show himself equal to every occasion, 
whether of joy or of grief; to congratulate the 
royal eye which first detected the new moon herald- 
ing the conclusion of the month of fasting or to 
console for a fall from a restive horse, or a_ bad 
throw at backgammon, or even a defeat in the 
field of battle, even to offer condolence toa friend 
afflicted with toothache.” 


Even Nidhami-1-Arudi-i-Samarqandi, to whose 
literary criticism I have repeatedly paid tribute, 
can hardly take a detached view of poetry, and his 
preamble on the Poetic Art ہز(‎ a discussion of poetry 
in terms of both material and intellectual profit. He 
combines, therefore, the Persian attitude towards, 
poetry with the Arabian, but his shrewd successors, 
more removed from Arabian influences, were not 
slow to reject the mental advantage in favour of 
the material. ° 





1 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. Il. p. 373. 
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Nidhami’s presentment of Poetry asa marketable 
commodity is rather delicate. The ware is first 
discussed, next the buyer, then the seller. And the 
buyer is made rich, the seller poor, and the ware 
aesthetic and immortal. What can be a more 
equitable bargain than the exchange of wealth for 
immortality ? None evidently. Therefore, the buyer 
buys and the seller sells—the poet becomes a poet- 
laureate and the king a God. 


Poetry thus becomesa Lifeand Death problem. 
The king dies and all is over—unless he has 
Ppatronised poctic talent, for verse is a sine gua 
11071 to immortality. 


ہس اکاخا کہ حودسش بنا کرد ae‏ رفمت wel pe‏ مرا کرد 
gos‏ زان مه بك poe‏ رای مدانیح عنصری مازدست برجای 


How many a palace did great Mahmud raise 

At whose tall towers, the Moon did stand at gaze 
Whereof one brick remaineth not in place, 
Though still re-eecho Unsuri’s sweet lays.? 


And the poet dies and his talents perish—unless 
he has learnt to expose them properly so that they 
catch the royal eye. This trade-technique is the 
main thing—the wares have not only to be exhibited 
but they are to be exhibited only according to the 
royal fancy. Al-Biruni, for example, preferred his 


1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
/] 7 
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own judgment and for two correct but displeasing 
forecasts went to the Ghazna prison.’ For as 
Mahmud said to Hasan-1-Maymandi, who was 
interceding for al-Biruni, “Kings are lke hittle 
children; in order to receive rewards from them, one 


should speak in accordance with their opinion.’’4 


ود a‏ خواجهہ ob & sil‏ شامان چون کودکان خورد 
باشند Ge‏ ہر وفق راي ایشان بایدگغت تا از ایشان بہرہ مند 
با ند 


Mahmud said to the minister : “Know that kings are like little 
children ; in oider to receive rewards from them, one should 
speak in accordance with their opinion.” 


Still more deplorable, because of its latent pervers- 
ity and the precedent introduced, is an another 
remark of Mahmud's: 


)254( گفت یا بو old,‏ ا گر خواہی کە ازمن برخوردار بائی 
سن Ney‏ من کوی نە بر سلطنت ع۶ خویش -- 9 ران از 


ol‏ بس سیرت بگردانید ء 


1 Nidhami-i-Arudi-i-Samarqandi’s Chahar-Magala, p. 58. 

2 Baihagi says that the poet Mas‘udi for venturing to draw 
Sultan Mas‘ud's attention in a gasida to the rising power of the 
Seljugs was exiled to India, 
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Said Mahmud: “If thou desirest always to reap advantage from 
me, speak according to my desire, not according to the dictates of 
thy science.”’ So, thereafter, Abu Rayhan altered his practice.! 


This royal advice was to become the unalterable 
law of the land, sanctioned alike by the critic, 


درحق و باطل بااو ) بادشاء ) باید بودر و ہر وفق رای gh‏ 
نفریر بایدکردٹت * 


One must be with kings in right and wrong, and speak according 
to their wish.? 


and the moralist, 


۱ 1 خود روز را کل ثبست این 
Ci ah,‏ اینك مام و پروین' 


Should he (the king) say : “The night is day,” 
Reply : “Behold the moon and the Pleiades.”’ 


According to Nidhami, it 1s necessary for a poet 
to be born a poet, to have Prosody at his finger-tips, 
to know 20,000 choice couplets of the Ancients 
and 10,000 select verses of the Moderns from 
memory, before he can be judged worthy of serving 
the king. This huge Olympus. of learning, 


then, was to be raised up in order that the king 





1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
8 Nidhami-i-Arudi-i-Samarqandi’s Chakar-Magala, p. 58. 
4 Prof. Browne’s translation. 

٠ © See the Gulistan of Sa‘di, Chapter I. Anecdote 32. 
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might be kept in good humour—a task that only 
a Persian could do, a task that only a Persian 
could demand. There was the slave of caprice 
insisting that his wrong be represented as right, 
and there was the slave of money willing to 
sacrifice science to sycophancy. 


انوری درمدرسہ منصوریہ طوس 'شحصیل علوم مشخولم بود ~ 
Sige‏ رم است TH‏ و افلاس موالي بدو عاید شد و 
ida‏ الیوم نرو ماند ۔ درائنای این حال Se‏ ری Fig‏ 
ر ws‏ نزول کرد وانوری برد ay Adee‏ — دید که 
مردی محثث با اسپ وغلام وسازقمامذرد ۔ پرسیدکەاین کیست ے 
Gop ad‏ شاعی است ۔ اذوری گفت .. or} al al ole‏ 


عدین بلندی ومن چنین مغلوكک و شیوہ GAL‏ بدین پستی te ahs‏ 


بت6 


O54 _ tie‏ وجلال ذوال لال کہ من بعد الیوم بہ شاعري کہ 


دون انب من کور مشغول خواعم کو 


Anwari was studying at the Mansuriyya College of Tus, and, 
as is common with students, poverty and indigence kept him 
conipary, so much so that he could not meet his daily expenses. 
Meanwhile, Sultan Sanjar with his retinue alighted in the 
environs of Radekan. (One day) Anwari was sitting at the door 
of his college, when he saw a nobleman pass by on his horse with 
his suite and (a display of) pomp and ceremony. “Who is he ?” 
he inquired. “He is a poet,” they answered. ‘Good Heavens!’ 
exclaimed Anwari, ‘am I so poor when the sank of Science is 
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so high and is he sorich when the grade of Poetry stands so 
low? By the glory and splendour of the Lord of Glory, from 
today onwards, I will busy myself with poetry which is the 
lowest of my accomplishments.! 


Anwari 1s considered one of the greatest of 
Persian poets, 


Gram قصیده و غزل را فردومی و اوری و‎ yg oll 


The sphere poetic hath its prophets three 

(Although ‘there is no prophet after me’) 

Firdawsi in the epic, in the ode 

Sa‘di, and in gasida Anwari.4 
and, as it were, in spite of himself, for he considers 
poetry as the lowest ofhis accomplishments. This 
almost amounts to adenial of poetry by its own 
advocate. Obviously, therefore, poetry had ceased 
to be inspiriting. The ‘‘arrows”’ of the Arab warrior 
had become the “pearls” of the Persian courtier® : 
what was once a living subject had become the 
means of gaining an easy living. Truth was penal- 
ised by Mahmud, and, when even science was 
falsified to please the royal whim, what may not 


1 The latter half of the translation is Prof. Browne's, 

Prof. Browne’s translation.‏ ظا 

8 The rhymes of the Arab poet were often compared to 
arrows. See R. A. Nicholson’s Lit. Hist. of the Arabs, p. 73. 

4 Persian poets call themselves jewellers, who “thread pearls”’ 
4, ¢. indite verses. 
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Poetry have suffered ? Falsehood was encouraged 
by king and critic, and poet-beggars were enter- 
tained by the state—hence a corruption of Persia’s 
morals and a dwarfing of her intellectual powers, 
and a reversal of the fair opinion held of her by 
Herodotus when he says: ‘The Persians are 
taught more especially to ride, to draw the bow, 
and to speak the truth.” 


The Rise of the House of Ghazna——with a 
digression on Crittcs and Persian Literature. 


The Rise of the House of Ghasna 


I 


WE may now consider the House of Ghazna as it 
rose from its humble origin to the crest of its glory 
under Mahmud, and then as it dwindled down under 
Mas'‘ud almost to oblivion. In orderto view the 
picture in its clearest perspective, it is necessary 
to trace the course of events up to the extinction 
of thedynasty, but Muhammadan dynasties, much 
asthey may have differed from one anotherintheir 
origin and growth, show such slight variations in 
their decay that an omission of the successors of 
Mas‘ud from our survey may not only be justifiable 
but desirable. 


Noteworthy are certain features of peculiar 
interest. The Ghaznawide House whilst associated ° 
with the climax of Persian nationalism is not 
the cause of it. No other dynasty is at once 
so nationalistic and alien; no other dynasty so 
representative and yet so unrepresentative of 
Persian thought and character. 


Persia has always welcomed the doctrine of 
hereditary monarchy. The Achzmenian and more 
so the Sasanian monarchs ruled in virtue of 
a divine right that was tacitly assumed to be 
inalienably vested in their family. Hence the 
Buwayhids claimed descent from the Sasanians— 
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not merely for the sake of glory but to win 
popular opinion which they knew inclined to the 
principle of hereditary succession. 


The Ghaznawides could have advanced no 
such fictitious claim, for the founder of the House, 
Alptigin, was a recognised slave of the Saman- 
ides and Subuktigin, who eventually succeeded 
him, was likewise but a slave. That a slave 
dynasty could ever be established in Persia in the 
teeth of both sentiment and tradition is in itself 
surprising. Nothing but the virility, the unusual 
clemency, and the military genius of the earlier 
Ghaznawides could have rendered it possible. 
But as the kingdom of Ghazna rapidly expanded, 
it became obvious that a slave dynasty lacked the 
driving power necessary for its maintenance, and 
the genius of Mahmud had to meet the want by 
striking a new note in foreign policy—war against 
idolatry ; and forthwith the current of public 
opinion was deflected into channels which, for 
Persia, were strange and novel. To the same 
cause—the desire to camouflage his ignoble 
birth ina land where royal birth was the all- 
powerful factor—is due the persistence with 
which Mahmud sought recognition and titles 
from the Caliph at Baghdad. Why = should 
the have done so, being himself the de facto 
sovereign of the Caliphate ? The reason is 


The ۰2۰0۶ئ:0]‎ the House of Ghasna 


obvious. The Caliph, though he had little else, had 
the noblest blood in his veins, and Mahmud, if he 
lacked anything at all, lacked noble blood. Each 
was complementary to the other; hence a partner- 
ship on which all eyes were focussed. And thus, 
by a brilliant manceuvre, Mahmud achieved what 
he coveted, a diversion of popular attention from 
himself to his actions. 


As the allegiance to Baghdad was only a 
blind, it became necessary for Mahmud to play 
the adroit impostor. He did so with consummate 
skill. His iconoclastic zeal was ostensibly to 
advance the cause of Islam. It did that. But 
it also brought him an enormous revenue, and 
what was even more important, such an excellent 
reputation that his slave ancestry was forgotten. 
Eliminate the anxiety of Mahmud to draw atten- 
tion off his ‘birth, and all his actions are anom- 
alous. Mahmud, an Arab par excellence_in his 
hatred of idolatry, in his attachment and allegiance 
to the Arab Caliphate of Baghdad, is not easily 
recognisable as the patron of Firdawsi, who ends, 
his great Shah-Nama with the fall of the Sasanian 
monarchy, and has naught but caustic invective 
for the Arab ‘barbarians’ who overran his country. 


زشھرشتر خوردن و oe Ne ge‏ را gle‏ رسیدہ است کار 
کہ تاج AS‏ راکند gh G95)‏ باد بر چرخ گردون Sit‏ 
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From feeding on camels’ milk and desert lizards, so have the 
affairs of the Arabs prospered 

That they now covet the throne of the Chosroes. Shame on 
thee, O circling Heavens, shame ! 


The Persian had hitherto played no part, not even 
a subsidiary part, inthe propagation of Islam; 
why should the revival of Persian nationalism 
then be the signal for the renewal of 7z4ad—the 
conversion of Hindus to Islam by the slaughter of 
recusants ? Mahmud, the Khalid of the plains of 
India, دا‎ not exactly the counterpart of the lover 
of Ayaz whose shorn tresses are the cause of 
such disconsolation that none dare enter the 
royal presence. Nor is the orthodox Mahmud, 
who, refusing to associate pilgrimage with a 
military expedition, returns from Khurasan to 
Ghazna and then proceeds to Khurasan that his 
journey may disinterestedly be dedicated to the 
holy task, to be easily identified in the hardened 
drunkard who can drink while there is still wine in 
Ghazna. Can we not see the true coin and the 
counterfeit ? The true’ Persian and the assumed 


Arab ? 


1 ). ¢. in feelings and sympathy. 
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tand Ilak Khan completely liberated Transoxiana from the 
sway of the Samanides, and despatched to Sultan Mahmud the 
news of victory, and congratulated him on the conquest of the 
kingdom of Khurasan. Therefore, between the two kings, the 
foundation of friendship and unanimity was securely laid, and 
Sultan Mahmud sent Abu'l-Tayyib Sahl b. Sulaiman-i-Sa‘luki, 
who was one of the leaders of the followers of Tradition? as an 
ambassador to Ilak Khan, and expressed his desire to و‎ 
one of Ilak Khan’s daughters. Moreover, he despatched in his 
company things of great value, beyond all reckoning or compare; 
for example, rubies, rare and precious, and necklaces of pearls 
and corals, and eggs of amber, and utensils of gold and 
silver, laden with camphor and other perfumes and rarities 
from India, and aloeswood, and swords of excellent temper, and 
elephants-of-war, adorned with trappings and jewelled belts, 
so that the eyes of the beholder blinked with their lustre 
and brilliance, and noble steeds and rich saddles and golden 
bridles. And when Imam Abu’t-Tayyib Sahl reached the 
lund of Turkistan, the people there showed the highest ex- 
travagance in honouring and extolling him. And Imam Abu’t- 
Tayyib remained in Uzkand till his mission of effecting an 
alliance (between the two sovereigns) was completed. And 
having obtained that valuable pearl, to secure which he had 
dived in the waters of Turkistan, as also other rarities and 
unique valuables of that country, for example, the purest gold 
and silver, and slave-girls af Cathay, and moon-faced damsels 
of Khutan, and ermine and sable, and various other rare 
gifts, and having gained his object completely, he retu:ned to 
the service of Sultan Mahmud. And for a long time, between 
Sultan Mahmud and Nak Khan, friendship and unanimity was 
strongly maintained till the malicious eye of the times and 
‘continual intriguing made the pools of that friendship turbid 
and love changed to enmity. 
1 As the two texts are almost identical, I have only translated 
the Tarthh-1-Firishia,. 
4"As opposed to ‘the followers of Opinion’ (ah/-i-ra’y).” 
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Words, words, words. And yet more words. 
Empty as air and hollow as the friendship of kings. 


Those who have had to search a 4۸۶/۶ of 
exaggeration, and word-jingle like this for some 
buried fact, will easily grant, in the words of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, that they have been wasting 
their time on mere jargon—neither Persian nor 
Pushtu, prose nor verse, but merely a flux of 
words to the pen. 


This, however, is a defect, not of Oriental 
literature in general, but as has been pointed out 
by Prof. Browne, only of literature produced at 
certain epochs—for example, Timuride literature. 
This was brought into India by the Mughals—to 
remain with the tenacity of a cactus and to spread 
with the celerity of a runner. The British con- 
quest of India introduced this florid literature to 
Europe, hence the prevalent opinion that ‘Oriental 
literatureis a kind of ornamentation laid on to tickle 
the taste, a study for the dilettante, beneath the 
notice of...... stern and masculine minds.’ New- 
man states this. Sir Arthur endorses it. And both 
are supremely happy. For have they not studied 
the true East 2 sz¢«—from the cliffs of Dover ? 


“The man of words,” continues Sir Arthur, 
“duly instructed, dips the pen of desire in the 





1 Sir Arthur Quilfer-Couch, The Art of Writing, p. 31. ef sey. 
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ink of devotedness and proceeds to spread it 
over the page of desolation. Then the night- 
ingale of affection is heard to warble to the rose 
of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety plays 
around the brow of expectation. This is what 
the-Easterns are said to consider fine writing.’”? 


In the Safar-Nama of Nasir-i-Khusraw, the 
Qabus-Nama of Kay-ka'us, the Szyasat-Nama 
of Nidhamu’l-Mulk—to quote offhand from the 
literature of the Early Seljuq Period—there is 
neither the amorous descant of “the nightingale 
of affection,’ nor the lachrymal stream of the 
crocodile. Not af strata of Persian literature are 
crammed with fossil nightingales and roses. Let 
us expose a few beds of Sa‘di. 


بی ہو پا رون را oe‏ کرد کہ اس٠‏ کا ae‏ 
aul‏ الیگ ے لشنید ے عافد (pes‏ نیدی ۔- 


Moses, on whom be peace, advised Croesus, saying, ‘Do good, 
even as God hath done to thee.”” He heard not, and you have 
heard what happened to him. 


fe‏ را پرسیدند نيك بخت کیست و بد بخت چیست ؟ گنت 
ميك بنحت انکہ خورد وکشت و بدیخت انکہ مرد و ہشت 





! How can they do so, when the Qur’ax, which they hold as 
the model of their art of writing, is not ornate? The Qur'an 
is indeed so finely written that it advances its inimitability as a 
proof of its divinity. ‘Produce a chapter like it and call on 
your helpers besides Allah, if you are truthful.” QOsv’an, IE. 23. 
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They asked of a wise man: ‘‘Who is the man of good fortune and 
who of bad ۶” Said he: “The man of good fortune is he who 
ate and tilled; the man of bad fortune is he who died and 
left (everything he had). 


شبي در بیابان Se‏ از بیخوابي پاي رفتن بباند — سر بتہادم و WAS‏ 
So 5! at,‏ منہدار“ 

BE شد‎ age پیادم چند رود کڑ تحمل‎ K gh 
GF سردم باشد از‎ GAY لاغر‎ gtd نا شود جسم‎ 


گفت ای برادرحرم در پیش است و حراعي از She‏ رفتی 
2 ا نر اق 
Soy‏ واثر Soy sie‏ — نشنیدۂ کہ slaw‏ 


se 


خوشست زیر مغیلان oly‏ بادیہ غفت 
ot‏ رحیل ولي ale ole SF‏ گنت 


One night in the desert of Mecca, I could travel no more 
through insomnia; I gave up the effort and said to the camel- 
driver, ‘‘Leave me." 


How long shall the feet of the poor wayfarer take him, 
when even the Bactrian camel is aweary ? 

By the time the fat man has become lean, the lean shall have 
died of hardship. 


Said he : “O brother, the noble sanctuary is before us, and the 
ignoble follow behind. If thou goest, thou winnest; if thou 
sleepest, thou diest.” 
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It is sweet to sleep on the night of the journey by the desert- 
sile among Arabian thorns, but it is necessary to bid 
farewell to life. 


سوال کردم و گنت SNe‏ روي ترا 


سے 
SAE dae‏ سور سار کے ol.‏ حوشیدست 

حواب داد کہ Az ela‏ بود C29‏ ,\ 
مگر بام ee‏ پوشیدست 


I asked him : “What has happened to the beauty of thy face, 


for the (black ) down has settled round ( the disc of ) 
the moon ?” 


Said he: “I do not know what has happened to my face 
but it may have put on black in mourning for my beauty.” 


We find we have struck a hidden spring, pure 
and clear, living, healthful. But we will go a step 
further. 


‘The enamoured one,’’ says Sir Arthur, ‘‘can- 
not write a sentence himself. He is the specialist 
in passion for the moment but thought and words 
are two things to him, and for words he must go 
to another specialist, the professional letter-writer. 
Thus there is a division of labour.”’ 


The Persian lover may not be loquacious. He 
may even be tongue-tied, as he himself confesses. 


gly x‏ مت جان ورنە آ ي کشدم غم 
Gls Me glee pas Sah So‏ 
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co ih Je غم‎ Sle بودم چو‎ aT 
Gla غم از دل برود چون تو‎ s cm 2 


If thou come, I'll yield thee my life, and if thou come not 
1:11 die of grief. Oh, then I must die, whether thou come 


or do not come. 


Thad said : “When thou'lt come I shall tell thee my heart's 
ache.” What now shall I say ?—for grief doth go from my 
heart when thou dost come.” 


But is not this the silence that is more eloquent 


than speech ? 


In Persian—and, perhaps, also in_ other 
languages—the good andthe bad, the beautiful 
and the ugly are intermingled. There is much 
that is false, foggy, florid, but much which ts not 
so ; it stands apart from all colour and ornament- 
ation in a class by itself, unspeakably beautiful, a 


thing “to dream of, not to tell.”’ 


Was it a Persian gendarmerie that Newman 
engaged and routed? Or the Shah's corps d@’ élite? 
Or the “Immortals” ' of the Great King ? But 
these are not questions to be asked in the great 
hall at Cambridge where Newmanis being honoured 
by Sir Arthur. 


‘IT quoted Newman playfully a moment ago. 


اع eee eee‏ ہے سم ہو 


1 Sykes's History of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 275. 
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am going to quote him in strong earnest... And‏ آ 
here let me say that of all the books written in‏ 
these hundred years, there is perhaps none you‏ 
can more profitably thumb and ponder than ......‏ 
The [dea ofa University ............ Now you‏ 00+ 
will find much pretty swordsmanship in its pages,‏ 
but nothing more trenchant than the passage in‏ 
which Newman assails and puts to rout the‏ 
Persian host of infidels—I regret to say, for the‏ 
most part Men of Science—who would persuade‏ 
us that good writing, that style, is something‏ 
extrinsic to the subject, a kind of ornament-‏ 
ation laid on to tickle the taste, a study for the‏ 
dilettante, but beneath the notice of ¢heir stern‏ 
an:! masculine minds. Such a view as he justly‏ 
peints out belongs rather to the Oriental 084‏ 


than to our civilisation.” 


I presume the audience shouted and stamped 
and clapped, in celebration of that brillant victory. 
So brilhant, indeed, that in his last address, his 
twelfth lecture, On Stv/e, Sir Arthur singles 
Newman 2 again forthis very exploit and lauds 
him again.’ 


Let us carry the argument a little further. This 
is what Nidhami-i-Arudi-i-Samarqandi, the twelfth 
cooly. critic, has to say on the art of writing. 


mee‏ تم حر Pena TT re‏ مجسسےہے۔ RR‏ سےہہاد 
- — ممسم ee‏ ملسم me me‏ فو فچدٛڈھ'م و ڑھیجھاڈکھوار۔ 


The italics are mine. 
لا‎ Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Art of Writing. ج‎ 234. 
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د ببري صااعتیاست مشمل DLS‏ خطافی و بلا ي٠ eee‏ 
و Oty cad Clb‏ و نظام oH‏ درھی واقعہ تا بر وحہ اولی 
وآخری ادا کردہ اید و Al ws‏ کہ کر الاصل شریف اأ٭رض 
دقیق النظر میق الفکر ثاقب cht‏ باشد و از قیاسات منطق بعید و 
platy 221i wK&‏ دنیاوی ومن خرفاتآن Sade‏ نباشد و تسین و 
تق:یج|اصحاب اغراض و ارباب اغاض Sled‏ تک‌کدد و غرہ شود ٠٠٠‏ 
ae ON | ery‏ گیرد ْکء الفاظ ms athe a‏ 
Fi Se‏ 99 کہ scl}‏ گنتہ Nag oe KI ge al‏ 
زیر = alee Slee aco Ws‏ الفاظ sats‏ سخن‌دراز ود و 
LIT‏ را مککارخوائند و pee‏ مہذا 


The Secretarial Function is an art comprisinyt reasoned modes 
Of address and COMMUNICALION “ء1.٠.مففپ‎ ind displaying, in 
every case, orderly arrangement, so that all may be enunciated 
ence and for all. Hence the secretary must be of gentle birth, 
of refined honour, of penetrating discernment, of profound 
reflection, of firm judgement. Nether must Le be remote fiom 
or unacquainted with logical judgcments.........ccccesccecsccees 7 
Moreover, he should not be absorbed in the wealth and 
perishable goods of this world, nor concein himself with 
the approval or condemnation of prejudiccd persons and 
tattlers, nor pay any heed to them.................. and in the 
setting forth of his message he must adopt that method which 
the orators of the Arabs have thus described : “The best speech 
is thal wich is brief and significant and not wearisome.” Yor 
if the ideas accord not with the words, the discussion will be 
protracted, and the scribe will be stigmatised as prolix, and “he 


who is prolix is a babbler.’’! 





1 Prof. E. G. Browne’s translation. 
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We hurry on. Says Sir Arthur, the twentieth 
century critic : 


Thought and specch are inseparable from each other. Matter 
and expression are parts of one; style isa thinking out into 
language. This is what I have been laving down, and this is 
literature; not (kings, but the verbal symbols of things ; not on 
the other hand mere words; but thoughts expressed in 
langfuage......... Does it not follow then that the more accurately 
we use words, the closer definition we shall give to our thoughts 7 
Does it not follow that by drilling ourselves to write perspicu- 
ously we train our minds to clarify their thought ? عا ق٣ بی‎ 
Let me revert to our list of the qualitics necessary to good writ- 
ing, and come to the last—Persuastiencss; Of Which you may say 
indeed thatit embraces the whele—not only the qualities of 
propriety, perspicuily, accuracy, we have been considering, but 
many another, such as harmony, order, sublimity, beauty of 
diction ; all in short that—writtvg berig an ari, not a science,’ and 
therefore so personal a thing—may be summed up under the 
woid Charin. 


Nidhami may not be quite invulnerable, but can 
Sir Arthur claim to have made him vanish into 
thin air ? 

I may be straining at a gnat but I feel today as 
I felt some years ayo when I 1ead the Zhe Art of 
Writing for the first time. The critic who would 
deal fairly by England can hardly deal as fairly by 
the Continent, still less by the East, and he whois 
great enough ‘“‘to correct, even to forget the in- 
sularity of his mind” does but pass out of his 


4 The Italics are ۰ 
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house into his neighbour's across the Channel, 
and the effort being exhaustive he builds there a 
little villa and rests. Then to him come the old, old 
faces, the Greek philosophers and the Roman 
authors, bringing their fesse//z,' and the talk is 
of that far-off Isle twenty-six miles away—which 
is Britain. All this is very beautiful. A painter 
may, if he likes, fill the canvas with a giant 
Shakespeare, under whose legs the petty Per- 
sians—Firdawsi, Sa‘di, Hafiz—may walk and peep 
about to find themselves dishonourable graves, 
but I daresay he himself will not call it a master- 
piece of pictorial art. 


! Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Art of Wriling, p. 168. 
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111 


To resume now the even tenour of our way, 
we will brielly consider the rise of the House of 
Ghazna, as given by Nidhamu'l-Mulk, the prine 
minister of the mighty Seljugian Empire, which 
“stretched from the remotest parts of Transoxiana 
to the remotest parts of Syria.” 


xe: s "Nol. 7 : ~S-35I‏ اس 
ode S oh‏ و پروردہ سا دیاں پور یہ ی ڈ Si ms‏ 
SV pe‏ خرا۔۔ان a)‏ و Ls‏ اگ عیرد و وفادار بود و als»‏ 
3 با رایوتدبیرو ‘ae‏ دار 9 Se‏ دوست و ym‏ !236 : فراخ نان 
ومك و clas‏ ترس aly‏ سیرت سامانیان داشت و Shy‏ خرا-ان 
می غلام تر > od)‏ بود ہے سکتگکین yay‏ حرد نکی از 
roy lot‏ ۰ التگین درمەان غلامان | rr oy 92 i.‏ حاجب 
پیش آمد والتگین i,‏ کٗےہ فلان غلام کہ وثاق 
غلام ارزانی بابد داشت _ چشم اابتگین برسبکتگین افتاد و بر 
زبائش رفت کہ بدین غلام بخشیدم ء 
Alptigin was the shive and protege of the House of Saman and‏ 


became the commander-in-chicf ot Khurasan in his thirty-hfth 
year, He was very trustworthy, virile, tactful, enterprising, 
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entertaining. fond of company, chivalrous, well-to-do, and God- 
fearing. He had all the (noble) qualities of the Samanides, 
and had been the viceroy of Khurasan for years, and owned two 
thousand seven hundred Turkish slaves, One day, he purchased 
thirty Turkish slaves, one of whom was Subuktigin, the father 
Of 231:411111110 مہ“‎ ٤پ‎ Alptigin was standing amidst his 
slaves when the chambeilain came forward and said: “‘A slave- 
captain is dead. To whom should his regiment, and uniform, 
and slaves, and property be given?” The eyes of Alptigin fell 
on Subuktigin, and he said: “To him have I given it.” 


Thereafter Subuktigin acquitted himself so 
well that he gained Alptigin’s confidence and was 
confirmed in his rank. In the meantime, the 
Amir of Khurasan died— 

و امیر خراسان TH‏ بن منصور فرمان یافت و البتگین بە 
og pales‏ واز حضرت بخارا اما خواص بە البتگین نبشتندکه 
حال چنان افتاد ۔ امیر خراسان 09-00 واورارادری می ساله 
و بسري شائزدم a‏ ماندماست ‏ اگرصواب بسنید ازین دو Fi‏ 
را ole‏ او بنشانیم کہ مدارعلکت برنست ۔_ زود قاصد pS,‏ کرد 
ونشت کہ این ھی دو خت وملاك را شایسة اند و خداوند زادگان 
ماانداما برادر Soy‏ ام امت ومرد وگرم چشندہ mor‏ 
Ds‏ شناسد وقدر ومزت بداند زخرّث نگاء داردو بس رکودكک 
است و ole‏ نادیدم ) 


In the meantime, the Amir of Khurasan Nuh b. Mansur 
died. Alptigin was at Nishapur when the chief nobles wrote 
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to him from the court of Bukhara in this wise : “The Amir is 
dead and leaves behind a brother of thirty years, and a son of 
sixtecn. If you deem it appropriate, one of these we shall nominate 
to the throne, for the direction of affairs rests with you.’”” He 
sent forth a messenger, in haste, with this reply : “Both of these 
become the throne and country, for both are our masters by 
birth, but the brother is a man of mature years and hath 
experience of the good and the bad, and knows each person’s 
rank and status and honour, but the son is young and 
inexperienced.” 


The plot, however, was well-laid by Alptigin’s 
rivals at court, who raised the son to the throne, 
and by continual misrepresentation and intrigue, 
so excited the royal jealousy that no alternative 
was left but war. 


Thereupon Alptigin assembled his troops, 
and in plaintive terms addressed them : 
او بنڈانم‎ ols را‎ CF از او بسقام و‎ OL S Aj من‎ 
گوبند کہ الینگین شصت سال‎ ile لیکر: سي اندیشم کہ‎ 
داشت و عاقت‎ KG خداوند اوبودند‎ ST, OWLLL خاندان‎ 
کت مر او جہشتاد رسید بر خداوند زادگان ببرون آمد وملاک‎ 
وکفرارل‎ Sata از ایشان بعد و بجاي خداوند خویش‎ 
و نیگ کاعي گذاشتہ ام‎ yl Wa و من مہ عمر‎ foe 
زمت نام کردم‎ S نکند‎ Gels بلب گور رصیدم‎ S اکنون‎ 


Rx 
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sits olay‏ — گروي کوبند WT‏ امیر است و گردھی 
oS (Ot at‏ را بود- و ہی sig‏ من اك ایشان 
)95 ندارم وکراعیت ate oles‏ نا من در FOL Se‏ ہاشم 
é‏ کوي کم اود تما و مہہ و چون من BF‏ 
lel‏ بگوم Sb‏ ملك او بپیرون شوم صاحپ غرض را 
محاں silk ye‏ - و دیگر چون le‏ پس از این Hh nee‏ 
a5‏ تا an Ji‏ ت آرم وباقی حر بگذارم باريی ate‏ در 
رري کافر کشم تا ch ty‏ ا کات Alay‏ اي شی 4 
Cele‏ و خوارزم و روز و ماوراءالنہر ازآن امیر منصور 
است و ٹا مه فرمان بردار اوید سی تہ پرخیزید 
و بدرگاہ اوروی ۰ء کھ من ہہندوستان 
خواہم at‏ و Ii‏ و ole‏ مشغول ath‏ اگر age aS‏ 
eth ag’‏ و اگر Gist‏ پاب دا رکفر را دار اصلام گردانم گر 
این بگفت و برخاست و امیران را گفت يك th‏ پیش من 
ائید ٹا le‏ را وداع کٹ _ ھی چند امیران گفتند oy‏ 
نداشت ۔۔ وگریسٹن بر ایشان افتادے گربان گربان آمدند و 
او را وداع aia‏ ٦مف‏ و پا اینہمہ See‏ 
ash‏ فی کرد کہ او خراسان بگذارد و ہندوستان رود wm‏ 
از ہر آنکہ او را در خراسان و ماوراءالنر Jails‏ پارہ >4 
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ك بود و ge‏ شہري نبودکہ او را در آن شہر سرا و باغ و 
اروان سراي wl Fs‏ نبود و مستغل بہیاو داشت و NF‏ 
ار sit.‏ وصدھزار اسپ و fel yA‏ اك ےون 
ك سامانیان یك روز dV‏ دیدند کہ Kit‏ 5وس پرخاست و 


کے رھک ode‏ بر کے بد OA‏ 
ccd‏ 


I can wrest the kingdom from his hand, and place his uncle, 
in his stead, on the throne, but I fear that people will say : “For 
sixty years, Alptigin looked after the Samanides, for they were 
his masters, but at last when he reached the eightieth year of his 
life, he rose on his masters’ kith and kin, and wrested their 
country from them, and sat in their seat, and showed ingratitude. 
And I have passed my hfe nobly and have earned a good 
name; now that I have reached the sunset of my days it doth not 
become me to get an evil name. Ahhough it is known that the 
fault rests with him, yet not all are aware of this ; wherefore 
some say that it is the fault of the Amir, some that it is the 
fault of Alptigin. I do not covet their kingdom, nor wish 
them ill, yet as long as I remain in Khurasan, this talk will not 
COASEsiccededs but when I have left Kburasan, and am gone out 
of the kingdom, the interested person will not have the power to 
slander. Moreover, since hereafter I must draw the sword to 
carn a living and pass my days, I may as well draw it in 
the face of the infidel so that I may have merit (before God). 
Remember, O my soldiers, that Khwarazm, Nimruz, and 
Transoxiana are the Amir Mansur’s, and you all owe allegiance 
to him. Rise and goto his court, for I shall go to India and 
engage myself in areligious war. If I fall, I fall a martyr; if 
I win, I convert a pagan land to Islam.’ Thus he addressed 
the troops. And, “Come one by one before me," said he to the 
officers, “that 1 may wish you farewell.”” Howsoever much they 
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remonstrated, it was of no avail, and they fell a-weeping. Ali 
in tears, they came and bade him farewell. 


Nevertheless, no one believed that he would leave Khurasan 
and go to India for he had in Khurasan and Transoxiana five 
hundred villages, and there was not a town in which he did not 
have a palace and a garden, and cCaravanserai, and haths. 
(Further) he had much corn, a million head of sheep, and 


a hundred thousand head of horse, camel, and mule. Never- 
theless, there arose, one day,in the land of the Samanides, the 


roar of the war-drum, and Alptigin marched away with his 
slaves and retinue, leaving all this (wealth) behind. 


Alptigin reached Balkh ex route for India, 
and passing through Bamyan and Kabul arrived 
at Ghazna as a conqueror. Then he hade the 


heralds proclaim— - 

منادی فرمود F‏ ەیچکس مباداکہ چیزي از ہیچکس ہےاند الا 
بزر بحرد واگر معلوم شود او را سیاست 5 ے مگر روزی چشم 
on Ka‏ برغلای تركۓافتاد از آن خوبش_ نو Soy‏ ہو ص خی برفترال 
ing‏ گفت OV‏ غلام os‏ آرید — ویش او بردندا_ پر سید کہ این 
صغ IEG)‏ آوردی ۔ گفت از روستای بسقدم _ گفت ہہماہی 
بیس ت گاني Slt,‏ من نی ستافی گاغتي AT elle‏ ہیں چرا 
بزر مخريو چرا بظلم بسنتدی-_در وقت فرەود Ol‏ غلامراہدوام 
زدند ھ انا oly poy‏ باان تو کا یاویختند و سە روز Gols‏ 
کردند کہ ھی آنکس کہ مال مسلانان ستاند ھم olin‏ با ا و کن کہ 
غلام خود را کردم _اشکراوسخت 8 Are‏ ومر‌دم رعیت آین شدند 
54 
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“Let every one beware lest he take anything from any person 
unless he pay forit. He who disobeys will be punished.” 
One day, Alptigin chanced to see a slave of his, with a fowl and 
abag of hay tied tohis saddle. “Bring that slave to me,’ 
said he. They did so. ‘Whence hast thou brought it?” he asked. 
“I took it from a peasant.” ‘But dost thou not get from 
me each month an allowance of twenty (slaves):’ “I do.” 
“Then why didst thou not pay for it, instead of taking it 
by force ?’ So he forthwith ordered the man to be cut in 
halves, and to be hanged there and then with the bag and the 
fowl. Thereafter, for threc days, he publicly proclaimed : 
“Whosoever taketh the property of any Muhammadan, with 
him will I deal as I have dealt with my slave.” So the army was 
terror-struck, and the people enjoyed security. 


_By such rigorous enforcement of order, and dis- 
\pensation of justice, he maintained discipline in 


the army and won popular confidence. He beat 
back the Samanides and even advanced on India, 
where, in the fulness of age, he died. 


‘\Jsually the Persian historian has little to say 
on Alptigin, for his concern—and_ herein, indeed, 
lies the defect not so much of the Persian his- 
torian'as of Persian character—is chiefly with 
great jonquerors or princes of noble blood. Thus 
on the jone hand, the Macedonian Alexander and 
the Mdngol Chingiz Khan have been so _ nation- 
alised that their identity with Persia is complete. 
And on the other hand, the impotent succes$ors 
of the Sasanian Nushirwan, some of whom were 
totally devoid of any redeeming feature, have been 
fondly exalted to the dignity of the Achamenian 
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Cyrus.’ But Alptigin, a true gentleman if ever 
there was one, remains buried under the dust of 
centuries, though, in the words of Nidhamu’]-Mulk 
(perhaps written intentionally as applicable to 
himself, for with him ended the most brilhant 
period of the Seljug empire) : 


When he left Khurasan, royalty left the Samanide House, 


Ghaznawide history now merges insensibly into 
fiction. One writer makes Subuktigin almost the 
immediate successor of Alptigin. Another puts 
the sceptre in the hand of Ishaq, the son of 
Alptigin. A third, feeling probably that a certain 
stretch of time has to be represented, makes 
Ishaq, and Bilkatigin, and Amir Pari enjoy in turn 
the pleasures of sovereignty. There 1s unanimous 
evidence, however, that Subuktigin was elected 
unanimously to the throne. His reign was just 
and kindly, and he left the kingdom of Ghazna 
compact and prosperous. Subuktigin's two sons, 
Isma‘il and Mahmud, fell out with each other 
shortly after the death of their father, over the 
division of spoils. A civil war ensued (998 A.D.) 
which saw, at the end, Mahmud on the throne, 
and Isma‘il in prison. 





1 See Firdawsi’s verdict on Yazdigird, supra, pp. 16-17. 
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1 
Of the birth of Mahmud, who is said to have 


been the first Muslim sovereign to assume the 
title of Sultan and to style himself as the “Shadow 
of God on Earth,” it is related in the AMinhaz- 
us-Siraj that Subuktigin saw in a dream a tree 
growing out of his fire-place, so high that it over- 
shadowed the world. And the prompt interpreta- 
tion was that the new-comer would be ruler 
of East and West! Probably there is not one 
great Oriental ruler to whom an apocryphal story 
is not accredited by the considerate historian 
glad to break the tedium of his long narrative. 
These transitional periods are too frequent to 
permit of a fresh story each time, so that the old 
tales are re-told. Supernatural agents, by over- 
throwing palaces, and bursting river-dams of rival 


monarchies, cause in the East even greater harm 
than irreconcilable enemies. 


It is out of place here to describe in detail 
the campaigns of Mahmud. ‘He pushed back | 
the Buwayhids, absorbed the realms of the 
Ziyarids, overthrew the Samanids, invaded India 
in twelve successive campaigns in twice that num. 
ber of years (A.D. 1001—24), and enlarged the 
comparatively narrow borders of the kingdom 
which he had inherited until it extended from, 
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and included Afghanistan, Transoxiana, Khur- 
asan, Tabayistan, Sistan, Kashmir, anda large 
part of North-Western India.’ ? 


More important from our point of view is 
Mahmud’s character. Like Alptigin and Subuk- 
tigin he possessed almost superhuman energy ; 
and with them also did he share his religious 
zeal, though his primary motive was different. 
But here the comparison ends. Gone was the 
simplicity of Alptigin, and thehumility of Subuk- 
tigin. Unlike his father, he inherited the crown, 
and retained it not by popular will but by personal 
choice. Unlike Alptigin, he was both capricious 
and avaricious. Alptigin left Khurasan and his 
wealth without a sigh ; Mahmud could not part 
with his treasures without a torrent of tears. 


سلطان محمود uty‏ از وفات خود بدو روز فرمان داد 
ا از Glove ale‏ زر سرخ و سفید و اواع جواھی نفیه 
و اصناف نفائس ee‏ در مدت حیات خود جمع کردہ by,‏ 
در حر سراي حاضر aL‏ خانہ راگلشن ارم گردانند و 
او در انا Glebe Si opm pte‏ گریست و بعد از 
ساعتی alt‏ واپس فرستاد و در چنال وقت احدیرا از tl‏ 


1 Browne. E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 95. 
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. Bukhara and Samargand to Guzerat and Oinnawj, 
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آن شاہ Vly‏ نژاد را ay‏ جخل نسبت مندعند 


Two days before his death, Sultan Mahmud ordered that 
the money-bags of gold and silver, and the sevcral gems of 
the finest (water), and the vast valuables which he had amassed 
in his life-time should be transferred from the treasury to 
the court-yard of his palace. The place became a veritable 
garden of Iram;and the Sultan cast his eyes longingly on his 
treasure and wept profusely. An hour later he had the treasure 
removed and (not even ) at such a time did he let a single 
soul benefit byit. Actions of this sort have made that 
monarch of illustrious birth appear as a miser. 


Jealous of the Sunni faith, Mahmud became 
with advancing age so intolerant that men of 


learning avoided his court, notwithstanding the 
allurements of his princely patronage. 


ابواامباس pl‏ خوارزعەشاہ Sandy‏ داشت نام او 
ابوالحسیرل ا حمد بن محمد اہی = صردی حکم طبع و کرعم 
نفس و فاضل و خوارزمشاہ ححنین ab Se‏ و فاضل 
دوست 292 9 ہسبب ایشا چندین Se‏ وناقل برارےثكے 
درگاہ جع Jog ete‏ چون ابو علی سینا و ابو سہل ot"‏ و 
ably‏ مار و ابو Saw ole,‏ و ابو نصر عمراق ........ این 
طائفه در Ol‏ خدمت از دپیاوي بی ندازي acts‏ و باہبحدیگر 
انسی در NF‏ وعیشي در عکاتبت ia Sus‏ تس روزگار 
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برنیسندید و فلك روا نداثت ۔-آن عیش ہر اپشاریے منغخص 
کے آن زور کار رز انان بزیان آمد۔ از نزد يك سلطان one‏ اادوله 
ود dy ps‏ رسید با نام — مضون ab‏ آ نکہ pts‏ کہ در 
حلس خوارزمشاہ چند کس ail‏ از Jal‏ فضل کہ csc‏ النظیر 
اند چون فلان و فلان - uh‏ کہ ایشان را bes‏ مافر۔ 
تا اپشان شرف محلس ما Jol‏ کنند و ما بعلوم lS‏ ایشان 
مستظہر وم وا منت از خوارزمشاہ داری--۔ورسول وی 
خواجہ te‏ بن de‏ میکال بود سس خوارزعشام 
خواجہ حسین میکال را بجاي AS‏ فرود آورد و GS aide‏ 
Gi) jh pee 90903‏ 3 را بار داد حکا را Ble‏ واین al‏ 
بر اپشان عرضہ کرد 5 ay‏ حج٭ودقويی دست cel‏ و لشکر 
سپار داردو خراسان و هندوستان ضبط ome yee cs a‏ 
در عمراق بستھ — ھن نتوانم کہ مثال او را امتثال clei‏ و فرمان 
او را بنفاذ ce yx)‏ سا درین چہ کوید _ ابوعلی و dros!‏ 
and‏ ما نروم اما ابو pei‏ و ابو اغظیر و ابو Nt,‏ رغبت 
غودند Oe jel S‏ و Cle‏ سلطان of‏ غنیدند ta‏ 
خوارزەشام گفت شما دو تن را کہ jet,‏ نیست پیش از Sil‏ 
من این مصد را بار Ps‏ ٹا سر خویش کیرید — پس dal ye‏ 
اسباب ابو de‏ و اپوسہل بساخت و دلیل مراہ ایشان کرد و 
2و 
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از راہ if‏ رري بە .02 نہادند — )39 وگ 
خوارزمشاہ حسین میکال را بار داد ots ew ghd Wt Kia‏ 
نامہ خواندم و بر ضمون نامہ و فرعان cleo‏ وقوف افتاد ے 
ابو علی و Sent‏ پرفتہ اند لیک ابو نصر و ابو ربحا و 
ابواغحیر بسیج میکنند S‏ پیش خدمت Hal wy — al‏ 
ررگار رگ Pn eee er‏ 
بل عم ce‏ سلطان بر الدولہ مج ود آمدند و Spat‏ او 
tings,‏ و سلطان را عقصوداز ایشان ابو Je‏ بودھ بود و ابو 
pal‏ عراق نقاش on‏ بفرمود تا صورت ابوعلی پر کاغذ نگاشت 
و نقاشان را بخواند تا بر dle ol‏ جہل صورت نگاشتند و با 
مناشیر پہ اطراف فرستاند و از اسحاب اطراف درخواست 
کہ gor‏ است بدین صورت و او را gal‏ سینا کویند 
Ob‏ کن ند و او را ؟رٹے ٠۰ Az.‏ قابویس را eke‏ 
کہ آمد وگفت او را بن آرید — dele‏ ابو de‏ را پیش 
قابوس بردند و قابوس صورت اہو fe‏ سینا داشت کہ سلطان 
مین الدوله فرستادہ og‏ چون پیش قابوس آمد گغت ٦ء‏ انت 
ابو wey‏ ےگفت 3 نعم یا ایا ا ملك العغام ٭ قابویس از تخت 
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فرو"۔آمد 3 چند گام ابوعلی را استقبال کرد ودر کنارش گرفت 
و \ او + le X‏ دوش مخت ہنشست و LS oy‏ بلودت 
و نیکو پرسید 


3 سحَبمہ'د]8(‎ Khwarazmshah had an accomplished Minister 
naméd Abu'l-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad. He was a magn 
of learning anda friend of scholars, and consequently many 
philosophers and men of erudition, such as Abt “Ali b. Sina, 
Abt Sahl Masihi, Abu’! Hasan Khammar, Abd Nasr ‘Arraq, and 
Abi Rayhan.Al-Birini, gathered about his court........ ..And 
all these we-e, in this their service, independent of worldly 
cares, and maintained with one another familiar intercourse and 
pleasant correspondence. 


But Fortune, as is its custom, disapproved of this; 
though the King would not willingly have destroyed this 
happiness of theirs, or brought these pleasant days to an 
end. So a notable arrived from Sultan Mahmud Yamin- 
u’d-Dawla with a letter, whereof the purport was as 
follows: “I have heard that there are in attendance on 
Khwarazmshah several men of learning, each unrivalled in his 
science, such as So-and-so and So-and-so. You must send them 
to my court, so that they may attain the honour of attendence 
thereat. We rely on being enabled to profit by their knowledge 
and skill, and request this favour on the part of Khwarazmshah.” 


Now the bearer of this message was Khwaja Husayn ‘Afi 
Mika’'il ........ ا‎ So Khwarazmshah entertained Husayn ‘Ali 
Mikail in the best of lodgings and ordered him to be supplied with 
all materials suitable for a prolonged stay ; but, before according 
him an audience, he summoned the philosophers and laid before 
them the King’s letter, saying: “The King is strong, and 
has a large army recruited from Khurasan and _ India, 





Prof. Browne’s translation.‏ !ا 
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and he covets ‘Iraq. I cannot refuse to obey his order. 
or be disobedient to his mandate. What say ye on this 
matter ?”” They answered, “We cannot abandon thy service, nor 
will we in any wise go to him.” But Abd Nasr and Abu’l 
Hasan and Abt Rayhan were eager to go, having heard accounts 
of the King’s munificent gifts and presents. Then said 
Khwarazmshah: “You two, who have no inclination to go, take 
your own way before I summon this man before me.” Then 
he equipped Abt “Ali (b. Sind) and Abi Sahl, and arranged a 
plan for them and sent with them a guide, and they set off 
through the desert towards Mazandaran. 


Next day, Khwarazmshah accorded Husayn ‘Ali Mika’il an 
audience, and heaped on him all sorts of compliments. 
“T have read the leiter,” said he, “and have acquainted myself 
with its contents and with the King’s command. Abt ‘Al and 
Abu Sahl are gone, but I will provide equipment for Abu Nasr 
and Abi Rayhan and Abu’l Hasan, so that they may enjoy the 
honour of entcring that august Presence.’’ So ina little while 
he provided their outfit, and despatched them in the company of 
Khwaja Husayn Ali Mika’il to Balkh. So they came into the 
presence of Sultan Yaminu’d-Dawla,and joined the King’s court. 


Now it was Abd ‘Ali (b. Sina) whom the King chiefly desired. 
He commanded Abu Nasr the painter to draw his portrait on 
paper, and he ordered the other artists to make forty copies of 
the portrait, and these he despatched in all directions, placing 
them in the hands of persons of note, to whom he said, “There 
is a man after this likeness, whom they call Abu ‘Ali b. Sina, 


Seek him out and send him to me.” 


Abu Sahl perishes in a dust storm, and Abu 
‘Ali reaches Nishapur in safety—to find that the 


Ghazna police are after him. Thence he escapes 
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to Gurgan where he is called upon to treat 
the nephew of Qabus for an unknown affliction. 
By taking the patient's pulse he discovers love- 
sickness, and even the name and address of the 
beloved herself. 


Then they reported this matter to Qabts who was amazed 
thereat and said, “Bring him before me.” So Abii ‘Ali b. Sina 
was brought before Qabus. Now Qabus had a_ copy of 
Abt ‘Ali's portrait which Yamin-u’d Dawla had sent to him. 
“Why, here is “Abu ‘Ali !'' exclaimed he. “Yes, 0 most puissant 
Prince,” replied the other. Then Qabts came down from 
his throne, advanced several paces to inecet Abu ‘Ah, embraced 
him, conversed genially with him, sat down beside him, and 
said, ““O greatest and most accomplished philosopher of the 
world, explain to me the rationale of this treatment !! 


Such was Persia inthe days of her glory— 
when Persian national feeling was at its flood-tide, 
when monarchs sent costly embassies to invite, 
attract, and kidnap savants from distant courts, 
when philosophers deeming even the brilliant 
court of Ghazna an intellectual grave-yard sought 
death in unknown wildernesses, when portraits of 
learned fugitives circulated through different lands 
under the royal seal and signature as_ warrants of 
arrest, when haughty despots descended from their 
thrones and bent their knees before knowledge. 


I ask you to remember Wolfe with the seal of his fate on 
him, stepping into his bateau on the dark St. Lawrence River 


and quoting as they tided him over 





1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 


Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour ; 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


‘I had rather be the author of that poem,’ said Wolfe, ‘than 


take Quebec.’ That is how our forefathers valued noble 
writing. ! : 


Magnificent truly, and yet not so magnificent 
as the much earlier scene laid in the East of Abu 
‘Ali, the coveted trophy of Mahmud, eluding an 
elaborate literary hunt and stepping into the 
presence of Qabus seated pompously on his throne. 
Qabus turns to an identity portrait, scorns the 
ultimatum of Ghazna and the empire of Gurgan, 
and gathers the wanted fugitive to his heart. 
Such was the status of the learned man in 
Ghaznawide Persia and such the recognition of 
that status ! 


“While men may migrate for the sake of learn- 
ing,’ says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “I do not 
remember to have heard of their making war for it. 
On this point they content themselves with calling 
one another names.’ 


True perhaps—if an ultimatum be the synonym 
for calling names; and a death in the desert the 
result of that ultimatum. I am constrained to 

1 Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Art of Writing. p. 134. 
2 Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Studies tn Literalure. 1st. Series. p. 5. 
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believe that even the student of English literature 
may occasionally benefit by reading the history of 
the Persian infidels.’ 


1 According to Mirza Muhammad of Qazwin the anecdote is 
apocryphal in parts. Abu Rayhan was not sent to Ghazna but 
was brought there, fogether with other men of learning, by 
Sultan Mahmud after the conyuest of Khwarazm in 407 Hg. 
There is no doubt, however, that the invasion of Khwarazn. was 
not merely for territorial conquest but also for the scizure of the 
learned men whom the Khwarazmshahs had gathered, and it 
is immaterial whether they were acquired merely by threat 
of war or by an actual invasion, so long as they were the cause 
oer one of the causes of that ultimatum or invasron. 


Mirza Muhammad also disputes the interview of Qabus and 
Avicenna, for Qabus was murdered before Avicenna could reach 
his court. That learning was highly respected in Ghaznawide 
Persia remains, however, irrefutable. Even the cautious Mirza 
Muhammad quotes 4!) J! ان‎ as saying, “Sultan Mahmud 


would kiss the ground before Abul Khair Khammar (one of the 
five philosophers mentioned by Nidhami) in recognition of his 
learning.” 
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About the middle of April A. D. 1030, Sultan 
Mahmud died and was buried in Ghazna. He 


had reigned thirty-three years. 


The Eastern annalists who invariably become 
encomiastic when dealing with a great. king, 
describe him as a paragon of virtue whose star of 
nativity corresponded with that of the Prophet 
Muhammad, and whose birth was accompanied 
with the fracture of the temple of Wahind on the 
confines of Peshawar. With such impotent fabric- 
ations, bereft even of a show of ingenuity, we 
have little concern save that by being introduced 
at the very commencement of a narrative, they 
serve splendidly as warnings. I am conscious that 
here [repeat what [have said before, but the 
repetition, I believe, 1s necessary. Prof. E. G. 
Browne—and I say this without any irreverence for 
his monumental services to Persia and to Persian 
culture—whilst acknowledging that Dawlatshah, 
for example, “is not a very accurate writer’! says, 
a little lower down, of his A/emoirs of the Poets, 
“that it is the best manualof Persian hterary history 
existing in the Persian language, which incident- 
ally contains a great deal of general history, and 





ec a RR Tat‏ ےسمسشسسےے 
Dawlatshah, Tazkirat-us-Shuara,ed: Browne E. G. Preface. p. 6.‏ 2 


مو 
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altogether, in my opinion, few Persian books could 
be named which the student of Persian literature 
would read with more pleasure and profit than 
this.” Five years later, in his second volume of 
the Literary History of Persta, his ardour for 
Dawlatshah has much cooled down—Dawlatshah, 
“as has already been pointed out, is of little weight 
as an authority, and much addictedto romance.’”? 
The climax is reached in Prof. Browne's preface 
to Mirza Muhammad’s Masud-i-Sad-i-Salman 
published the same year as his second volume of 
the Literary History of Persia where Dawlatshah 
is regarded as “utterly uncritical and unworthy of 
confidence.” Surely, then, one does not expect to 
find Dawlatshah mentioned seventy-five times in 
the course of a book which purports not to deal 
with Dawlatshah, or with romance, but with 
literary history 72 


According to the Zarikh-i-Firishta? Mahmud 
was of middle stature and of elegant proportion, 
but his face was scarred with pox. One day, he 
looked at himself in the mirror,? and was so 
disgusted with his appearance that he told his 
Wazir who happened to be near 


1 Browne E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 541. 
4 Tarikl:-i-Firishta, p. 35. 
$Muir gives a similar anecdote of the Umayyad Caliph . 
Sulayman. See The Rise, Decline, and Fall of the Caliphate, p. 368. 
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مشہور Fs‏ دبدن روي پادٛاہان نور بصربب افزاید ان 
شکل یکہ SEL‏ بینندہ آزار بکشد۔ وزیر گنت صورتت 
Sy ee sh‏ نە بیند اما سیرت مکنان را شامل است پس یر Bane‏ 
پسندیدہ قھام نما تا حبوب داہا باشي 


“It is well-known that the sight of the countenance of kings 
increases the vision (of people) but with a face as I have what 
wonder that the seer is tormented thereat.’”’ Said the minister ; 
“One ina thousand doth not behold thy face, but thy character 
all: wherefore, depend on nobility of character that thou be- 
come the darling of all hearts.” } 


And, continues this history, Mahmud took 
his lesson to heart and altered his ways 
sits & So ازان بس‎ - by having Abu Rayhan 
(al-Biruni) cast down from a_ high palace for 
the ‘offence’ of truthful speech, * and subsequently 
confining him for six months in the citadel of 
Ghazna for repeating the ‘offence’, by paying 
Firdawsi the paltry sum of twenty thousand 
dirhams for his thirty years’ intellectual labour, by 
arraigning a wealthy man of Nishapur® on a 
trumpeted charge of heresy and despoiling him 
of his riches when he denied the allegation. 


سلطان gh‏ خطاب کرد کہ Nl‏ بجر خبري 





1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
2 Chahar Mayala, p. 57. et. seq. 
8 Tarikh-i-Ftrishta, p. 36. 
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wie تو از علإحدہ و فرامطه ان سرد‎ S رصیدہ‎ Coston 
بادثاہ با انصاف من مد و قرامطي نیستم عیب‎ Gl داد‎ 
Oly ہست از من‎ do _ مین است کہ مال فراوارٹأ دارم‎ 
بکرفٹ‎ SI ۔لطان حج ود ای اموال از‎ + SG و صا بد نام‎ 


SL»‏ خر رات ضسن عقوت آ aid‏ دو تسلیم کرد 


The Sultan said: ‘O fellow, I have heard you are a Car- 
mathian heretic.’ The man replicd: ‘O just king, Iam no Car- 
“mathian, nor a heretic. My fault is this that I possess enormous 
wealth. Take all, but dishonour not my name.’ So the Sultan 
took all his wealth, and gave hima certificate vouchsafing his 


integrity of faith. 


Of the state of the Ghaznawide court, it is 
related in the 7/abagat-2-Nasiri that ‘ Sultan 
Mahmud possessed two thousand five hundred 
elephants, and that his court was guarded by 
four thousand Turkish  slave-youths, who, on 
days of public audience were stationed on 
the right and left of the throne—two thousand 
of them with caps ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right 
hand, and the other two thousand with caps 
adorned with two feathers, bearing silver maces, on 
the left.” Mahmud's love for Turkish slave-hoys— 
‘especially Ayaz—and music, wine, and fulsome 
flattery alternated with religious devotion, icono- 
clastic zeal, and love of masculine speech. 
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The over-night's libertine is the champion of 
Islam by day ; and the fanatical money-hoarder 
who in Ghazna cuts Firdawsi off from him fora 
Mutazilite verse 


ون زادم و ae‏ بگذرم cht‏ دان & sls.‏ پی حیدرم 


In this I was born and in this IT will pass away; 
Know for a surcty that I am as dust at the feet of ‘Ali. 


is in the field a magnanimous and repentant 
donor, moved almost to delirium and reprehen- 
sible liberality over a single couplet of high- 
spirited poetry. 


صم سے 
اگر حز بکام من | J‏ حواب من وکرز و مندان 5 افراسیاب 


If the answer prove contrary to my wish 
Then I shall take the mace and the field against Afrasiyab. 


The effect in Firdawsi’s particular case is 
marred by the pathos of the closing scene—the 
poet’s ignorance of the king’s attempt at re- 
conciliation, the arrival of the king's treasure 
when the poet’s cortege is leaving his house, and 
the refusal of his daughter to accept the rich 
gift as a posthumous honour. Yet the verdict 
of meanress and injustice on Mahmud would 
rather lay the critic open to the charge of illiber- 
alism' than Mahmud to the charge of illiberality. 





1 Browne E.G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 98. 
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In his dealings with men, Mahmud did not 
Maintain consistently a high level of morality : 
he rose, and fell, and rose again ; and whilst we 
condemn him for the fall, we applaud him for 
the recovery. 
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Mahmud's death led to a war of succession 
from which Mas‘ud emerged victorious Unlike his 
father the new king was exceedingly genervus, 
somuch so that he distributed a lac of dirhams 
in charity in a single day.' Enormous sums 
were given to poets and men of Jearning: an 
elephant-load of silver was presented to ‘Alawi 
Zeenati for his verses and a similar amount to 
al-Biruni for his Qanun-1-Mas‘ud1.2 Al-Biruni, 
however, returned the gift to the royal treasury—‘‘a 
proceeding contrary to human nature’’, according 
to Shahrazuri. 


But the son was more like his father than unlike 
him. He had the same passion for Turkish 
slave-youths, and the same love of wine. 
Baihaqi describes a drinking-party of fifty. As the 
goblets each containing half a maund of wine 
were passed round, the tipsters reeled over one 
by one and were carried away. Finally Mas‘ud 
and the Khwaja Abdur—Razzaq were left alone. 
The latter, however, drained his eighteenth cup 
before he was helped out. Lut the Amir, drank nine 

1 Tarikh-i-Firishta, p. 44. 

4 Camels conveyed Mahmud’s gift to Firdawsi. The son pro- 
bably wishing to outdo his father had his gifts carried on 
elephants. 
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more, called for a basin of water and his 
prayer carpet, and said his prayers as though 
he had not tasted a drop. Evidently Mas‘ud 
had a superb constitution. Indeed his strength 
was such that no one could lift his battle-axe 
from the ground with one hand. Mahmud envied 
his son's physique and valour, and obtained letters 
patent from the Caliph at Baghdad, supersed- 
ing him in succession in favour of his brother 
Muhammad. 


چون Saal me‏ در کا Ob.‏ شح رد مراندند بر ae bie‏ 
اسا و Oye a dol oS Sd,‏ سلطان مسعود از ان Gl‏ بیرون 
ci,‏ ابونصر SAF‏ من ہم از عقب او Gy‏ و کفتم ب-بب تاخیر 
Solera‏ من و ججمیع امرا بسوخت — سلطان مسعود فرمود عاچ 
اندیثه عدار TS‏ اند السیف آصدق و انباہ من ااحکتب 
چون باز کشم سلطان مرا طلب yoy J‏ گفت در عقب سلطان 
صسعود را رفتی و oP 2595 Gh dm‏ ماجرا ہي نقصان باز 
مودم — سلطان گفت من نیز میدان کہ سلطان مسعود را بہمە یاب بر 
امیر محمد ET‏ است وبعد آز من مل a‏ مسعودخواہد رید 
af oN LI‏ براي این pe‏ کہ این امیر aye AF‏ در عہد من 
اندك حرمتی داة sth‏ 
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When they read’ that order in the court of Sultan Mahmud, 
all the nobles and ministers! were deeply grieved, and when 
Sultan Mas‘ud left the meeting, says Abu Nasr: “I too went after 
him, and said: ‘Through the supersession of your title, 1 and the 
nobles are sore oppressed.’ Said Sultan Mas‘ud: ‘‘Have no fear,” 
for they have said: ‘The Sword is a truer prophet than the Script.’ 
When I returned, Sultan (Mahmud) sent for me and said: 
“Why didst thou follow him and what didst thou say? I placed 
the whole affair before him. Said Mahmud: ‘I likewise am aware 
that Sulian Mas‘ud has in every way precedence over Amir 
Muhammad, and after me the kingdom will devolve upon him. 
Yet all that I do, I do that poor Amir Muhammad may have 
in my reign some glory.’ ’’ 


The language of Mahmud is significant. He 
calls Mas‘ud by the title of Sultan, and Muhammad 
by the title of Amir, when he himself has made 
Muhammad heir-apparent ! In the East, pleasing 
tales soon pass into history. No doubt, they 
contain a vein of truth, but who can reach it ? 


Mas'‘ud ruled for eleven years, over a steadily- 
contracting kingdom. Little by little the Seljuqs 
encroached upon his dominions, but he made light 
of the matter, and continued to indulge in his جا‎ 
satiate passion for Indian expeditions, so that 
eventually all Khurasan was lost to him. Acrushing 
defeat inflicted by the Seljuqs in 1040 A.D. led 
to his fall and assassination. 


Of this last battle of the king, it is related in 
the Rahatus-Sudur that ‘‘Mas‘ud, mounted on a 


1 The text has ‘kings.’ 
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female elephant, was hastening on by a foreed 
night-march to prevent the Seljuq forces from 
effecting a junction. Unfortunately he fell asleep 
on the elephant's back and his retainers dared not 
wake him or continue the march. When he awoke 
at day-break, it was all over. During the rout 
and fight of the Ghaznawide army, Mas‘ud dealt 
one of the pursuing Turkomans so terrible and 
deadly a blow that the comrades of the victim 
dared not press the pursuit. ‘Such,’ said Mas‘ud, 


زخم این است اما اقبال نست 
‘is my sword-stroke but luck is wanting.’ ”!‏ 


Mas‘ud maintained a magnificent court. ۶۴ء‎ 
used to sit on anornamented golden throne over 
which, by golden chains, was suspended a crown 
of beaten gold weighing seventy maunds in weight. 
Then the crown was lowered over the king’s head, 
and the levee began.’”? The grandeur of the 
Ghaznawide court is but a re-introduction of 
the فرکابافی‎ or “Royal Splendour” of the Sasanian 
kings. Prof. Browne quotes Ibn Hisham as saying: 
“Now Kisra (Khusraw Anushirwan) used to sit 
in his audience-hall where’ was his crown, like 


1 Browne, E.G. Account of a Rare Manuscript History of the 
Seljugqs, pp. 24-25. 
4 Tarikh-i-Firishta, p. 42. 
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wato amighty cask, according to what they say, 
set with rubies, emeralds, and pearls, with gold and 
silver, suspended by a chain of gold from the top 
of an arch in this his audience-hall ; and his neck 
could not support the crown, but he was veiled hy 
draperies till he had taken his seat in this his 
audience-hall, and had introduced his head within 
his crown and had settled himself in his place, 
whereupon the draperies were withdrawn.” 


The Persian national movement had now reach- 
ed its ascendancy. Earlier, the Saffarides and 
the Samanides had thrown themselves whole- 
heartedly into it. They had stimulated it, they had 
advanced it, they had identified themselves with it. 
The current, once set, rolled on by itself—till it 
drew within it both the Turk and the Arab, the 
Afghan and the Persian. The Ghaznawides, 
Alptigin and Subuktigin, had no consciousness 
whatever of anational movement, but they were 
swept into it as though they had been its authors. 
Mahmud was so far from being a nationalist that 
he revived the embers of the Arab faith, and made 
Jihad the chief mission of his life, and yet the wave 
of Persian nationalism, self-sustained, self-driven, 
engulfed him also, as it did afterwards the Seljugs, 
so that the court of Ghazna, became not a depot 
for fanatical Arab soldiery, not a rendezvous for 


a ee مس جم‎ es noel 








1 Browne, E. G. A Lil. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I. pp. 128-29. 
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orthodox Muslim devotees, but the focus of that 
culture which gave the victory to Pahlawi over 
Arabic, to Rustam over Khalid, to Yazdigird 
over ‘Umar. And so Ghazna became not another 
Medina or Damascus, not even another Baghdad, 
but, in asense, in spite of Mahmud, a second 
Susa or Ecbatana, a newand novel Persepolis. 
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In passing from the king to the nobles of the 
court, we have in Baihaqi's 7arzkh-us-Subuktigin, 
“whose minutiae and trifles frequently constitute 
its chief merit,’’a vivid account of court ceremonies 
and court etiquette. Says Baihaqi of the investiture 
vf Mas‘ud’s Prime Minister, Khwaja Ahmad 
Hasan of Maymand : 


The Khwaja then invested himself with his official robes. 
There was a garment of scarlet cloth of Baghdad, embroidered 
with small flowers, along turban of the finest muslin with a 
delicate lace-border, a large chain and a girdle of one thousand 
misqals studded with torquoises. When the Khwaja came out, 
Hajib Bilktigin stood up, offered his congratulations, and 
presented one dinar, one small turban, and two very large 
torquoises set ina ring...... Then, they conducted the Khwaja 
to the Amir (Sultan Mas‘ud). The Khwaja kissed the ground, 
approached the throne, and presented a bunch of pearls to 
the king, which was said to be valued at ten thousand dinars. 
The Amir Mas'ud gave the Khwaja a ring set with a torquoise, 
on which His Majesty’s name was engraved, and said, “This 
is the seal of state, and I give it to you that the people may 
know that the Khwaja’s authority is next to mine.” The 
Khwaja took the ring, kissed the Amir’s hand and the ground 
and returned to his house.! 


The introduction of such elaborate technique in 
court ceremonies was, of course, to impress the 
subjects with respect for Royal Majesty. The 





1 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 11. p. 68-69. 
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virility and valour of earlier sovereigns had supplied 
this for itself unaided by showers of pearl and gold; 
but as Muir well remarks “in proportion as the 
ruler and his retinue fell from virtue into depravity 
and vice, the surroundings would rise into every 
kind of wanton grandeur and excess.’”' A replete 
treasury and an effete soldiery do not long sustain 
the prestige of a decadent empire. The impotent 
display of wealth provokes cupidity and foreign 
invasion rather than awe, and contains in itself the 
seed of disruption. It destroys what it fain 
would conserve. Fifteen years after Mahmud, the 
House of Ghazna almost disappears from Persian 
History. 


The reaction of court-life and“royal splendour’’ 
on contemporary literature—a reaction at once 
intimate and profound—we shall have occasion 
to notice in subsequent pages. 


٠ 1 Muir's Rise, Decline, and Fall of the Caliphate, p. 566. 
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The Poetry of Firdaws a 3.0.0 


‘Abul Qasim Firdawsi fills a place apart from 
the Ghaznawide poets as a group. His con- 
temporaries are removed from him, not because 
they are inferior to him in mental stature—for 
they undoubtedly wrote Persian literature when 
to write Persian at all was to write literature—., 
but because they are opposed to him in mental 
outlook. For although they are Persians and 
poets they are not Persian poets, and they write 
not for Persia. If not entirely for themselves and 
their patrons, they write for the world’s zztedlg- 
entsia. Hence their greatness. ٭‎ They are great 
because they are natural and _ international. 
Firdawsi, however, is great because he is natural 
‘and national. | 


Firdawsi thus stands ina class by himself. He 
disdains to be circumscribed within the inner zone 
of individualism. He refuses to transgress the 
outer zone of nationalism. For him, the world 
beyond the Nile or the Ganges may never have 
been—little even of the world beyond the 
Euphrates and the Jaxartes. But within Persia 

O’er bog or steep, through strait, rout, dense or rare 

With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way 


And swims, or sinks, or wacdes, or creeps, or flies.? 


We have to keep this aspect before our eyes to 





? Miltow: Paradise Lost. 
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appreciate Firdawsi’s Shah-Nama. No other 
poet of Persia was more genuinely Persian. A 
Persian stone outweighed in his estimate all the 
mountain tracts of Turan; and the splendour of 
Mount Sinai, radiant in divine glory,’ paled in his 
_eyes before the flames of the sacred fire in a 
Magian temple. 


It seems superfluous to insist on this point, for 

all biographers of Firdawsi are unanimous on his 
/all-pervading nationalism. And yet I feel that 
perhaps a supernatural visitation may be ultimately 
necessary to drive this fact home. Nothing in 
the world is so commen as to lose the scent when 
itis hottest and the prize when most within reach. 


Prof. Browne whilst fully recognising the 
Shah-Nama to be a monumental work of national 
preatness says of “‘its certain definite and positive 
defects’ that ‘“‘the similes employed are also as it 
seems to me unnecessarily? monotonous; every 
hero appears as ‘a fierce war-seeking lion’, ‘a 
crocodile’, ‘a raging elephant’, and the like ; and 
when he moves swiftly he moves ‘like sinoke’, ‘like 


dust’, or ‘hke the wind.’ ’”* 


Ou'ran, VAL. 143.‏ !ا 
The italics are mine.‏ 4 
Browne E.G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 142,‏ 3 
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But when we remember that it is this very 
nationalism of Firdawsi—a _ nationalism that 7 
penetrates to the deepest fibres of his ۸۲-تما‎ 
is at work here, and that Firdawsi, glorying in his 
national pride, is out here deliberately to avoid all 
alien heroes and alien standards of heroism, then 
the remarkable appropriateness of the similes 
begins to dawn. Rustam cannot appear as brave 
as Khalid; he cannot appear as generous as Hatim 
Tayyi; he cannot appear as chivalrous as ‘Ah, 
For apart from the chronological indelicacy which 
this would involve, there is the ever self-fixed 
frontier-line of Persia which Firdawsi would never 
cross. From Firdawsi’s point of view, to call 
Rustam Hercules is to under-estimate Rustam ; 
to call him Hatim of Tayy?’ is worse: it is to honour 
Arabia at the expense of Persia. That Firdawsi 
would never do. He thought that an ignominy 
and shame beneath the political downfall of Persia. 


Therefore, to paint the Persian warrior with- 
out the remotest, the faintest allusion to any 
doughty foreigner, he had perforce to fall back 
upon drawing similes from either Persia herself or 
from nature. The first alternative was impractic- 
able, for the semi-mythical Rustam was the 
earliest hero of Iran and chronological restrictions 
could not permit him to be assessed in terms of 
his later compatriots. Hence, by a process of 
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reductio ad absurdum we arrive at the latter 
alternative—which no doubt Firdawsi reached 
directly though perhaps unconsciously—the por- 
trayal of Persia and Persia’s sons, when indigenous 
comparisons were not available, by similes taken 
directly from nature. 


کان را Sie ge, atte‏ بضرید مائند غران Sig‏ 


Rustam rubbed the bow with his hand and roared like a roaring 
panther. 


فرو !24 از ابر oly‏ عقاب ابد wy‏ لندي بر او آفتاب 


fie (Sohrab) shall brinz down the flying eagle from the clouds; 


nor shall the sun equal him in swiftness. 


Rustam is not made to roar like Bilaal, whose 
powerful voice is proverbial, but like the panther 
which roams over the Persian wilds; nor does 
Sohrab race like Ladas, or Shanfara of Azd, or 
even like the ostrich which 15 most swift of foot; 
but like the sun, which though not exclusively 
Persian is also not Arabian. Firdawsi eliminated _/ 
from his Shah-Nama Arabic heroes even more 
than he did Arabic words.' : 


The percentage of these according to the determination 
of Prof. Browne runs to units ; that of Arab heroes barely to 
“ decimals. ae - : ‘ 
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: None. the less, as even the most ardent 
admirer of the Shah-Nama will probably concede, 
Firdawsi's similes are not so subtle, elegant, or 
ingenious, as those of Hafiz or of Sa‘di. They 
are not lacking in impressiveness. Indeed, when 
they follow in quick succession the grandeur is that 
of the timed booming of salvoes, as in this sample, 


gh‏ ژندہ ہیل و بجان Sle‏ بکف ابر بہن بدل رود نیل 


“In body (iike) a rogue elephant; in spirit (like) Gabriel ; 
in hand (like) the cloud (of ae month) of Bahman ; 
in heart like the River Nile.” 


or of bursting rockets, as in this passage culled 
from the episode of Sohrab and Rustam, “ 


S‏ دارم 1 OS‏ رخشش NB‏ برفتن چو تیر و ہویہ چو باد 
593 و By‏ بکردار ھور ندیدست کی ممچنان تیز پور 
زا 653 fe‏ گاوماہی ستوہ بجستن چو برق Sx Sees‏ 
Coe SS‏ وہ وواديسپر AK Fm‏ چو fv‏ ۱ 
& پر دوندم ہسان sh Sr bow EW‏ ماھی و ماغ 
Le‏ رود مچو OK Nad‏ رسد چون شود از پی بد AS‏ 


(He said) I have a colt of Raksh’s pedigree: in speed like 
an arrow ; in flight like the wind. : 





1 Hand and heart are compared, in the Orient, to the cloud 
and the sea, for profusion and generosity. 
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None has ever seen such a swift foal: in speed and in 
charge like the sun. 


The celestial bull is in terror of its hoof’s hurt: in flight 
like lightning ; in form like the mountain, 


A foal that takes the mountain and the valley alike: and 
clears the plain like a bird on the wing. 


And the mountain like a raven, and the sea hkeafish or 
a cormorant. 


That darts over the plain like an arrow from a bow, and 
reaches the quarry the moment it starts. 


or of a steady shower of shooting stars, as in the 
delicate presentment of Rudabe, 


بس پردهٗ او بی دختراست 
کہ رویش ز خورشید روشن تراست 

زسر تا پایش بکردار عاج 
برخ چون ہار Slew a‏ چو gle‏ 

ہو Ufone wi ot‏ دو لکن گند 
سرسش a‏ چون حلقه بای Ax‏ 

WO ye Gib,‏ و لب ٹاروان 
زسیمین پرش رسقے دو ناردآن 

دوچشمش سان دو نرگس بباغ 
boon SS >‏ پر زا 

دو ابرو Ly‏ کاب طراز 
برو توز :پوشیدہ از مشك ناز 
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+ 959) 4 Som ale x 
بوی اوست‎ a? Sy ant, 


مسرزلف 9 seeder‏ مشکین زرہ 

Be‏ است کوی کرہ سر 
مت پر سان “مین تل 

a, صد‎ ati از‎ oS 35: 


Mey pa pace علق‎ 

پر ارایش و رامش و خواسفه 

Behind the curtain, thereis a damsel, whose face is brighter 
than the sun, 

From head to foot she is like ivory: in feature like spring ; in 
stature like the elm. 

Qn her silver shoulders two musk-laden nooses!?: her head 
like unto links of fetters. 

Her cheeks like pomegranate flowers ; lips like fire: from her 
silver-bosom there sprout two pomegranate-buds. 

Her two eyes like two narcissiin a garden; the eyc-lashes 
have stolen the black of the raven’s wing. 

Her two eye-brows like bows of Taraz, painted with musk 
like the papyrus-bark 2 on bows. 


If thou dost desire the moon, there is her face; if thou 
wouldst inhale musk, there is her fragrance. 








1 Nooses i.e. ringlets in which the hearts of lovers are en- 
snared. 


: 3 The papyrus bark used to be wrapped round bows to make 
them smooth, 


Tar 
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Her tresses and locks are like an amber-scented coat-of-mail, 


links linked with links, as one might say. 


1 


Her ten fingers are like silver pens, painted and perfumed in 


a hundred art-paticrns. 


She is an angel form clothed from head to foot in fragrance, 


clinging robe, and jewellery. 


or of a heavy cannonade, as in the satire on Sultan 
Mahmud, where the continued metaphor has the 
slow but deadly sweep of the lony-range gun. 


مسر نا oll‏ ہر افراشتن 
صر رشقہ خویش کم کردن است 
دو کات cb poles‏ 
وراز جوي Gale‏ بہنگام آب 
سو ابخام ws‏ بکار اورد 


و 
oS oS‏ 


(S.9= ree‏ نزد انگشت کر 
بد deli‏ £— 


بہ oie‏ فروشان اگر 


3 بد وھ ان 
Sub 5‏ 


Hd چشم بہي‎ Jol 45 


Olt 5,‏ آمید Cnols wer‏ 
جیب‌اندران مار پروردن است 
کرش در نشانی باع بہشت 
& جج Sy, oki‏ و شہدناب 
مان ھبوم ad‏ بار اورد 
شود dole‏ و Gare ae‏ 
ازو جز Bs ple‏ دکر 
ALS‏ ستردن سیاھی زشب 
کہ زنگی بشستن نگردد ai‏ 


Cashel 


Sle oy‏ دردیدہ 


To exalt the unworthy and entertain hopes from them 
Is to lose the clue to your welfare, and nurture a serpent in 


your bosom. 
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The evil tree will retain its evil nature, even if you plant it in 
Paradise, 

And, instead of water, supply its roots with pure honey from 
Elysian streams. 

It will transform all noble substance to itself and bring forth 
finally a bitter fruit. 

If you pass by ambergris-perfumers, your garments will smell 
as sweet as ambergris. 

But if you pass by a charcoal-dealer, nothing will you acquire 
from save blackness. 

An evil return is not strange from evil peaple; as blackness 1s 
inseparable from night. 


Entertain not hopes from the man of ignoble birth; because 
washing maketh not the Ethiopian white. 


To hope for good from a base-born wretch is to cast dust in 
your own eyes. 


But such instances, though common, are not 
plentiful ; for the sky never sufficiently clears to 
give Rustam's sword a chance ‘‘to make lightnings 
in the splendour of the moon,”’ 


بر میعت Fo‏ یگ تیغ تیز بدان تا Wk‏ بدو رخمیز 
بخوا۔ت آزتن مرش رابرید ز٣‏ د سپاء این oly‏ راندید 
Then Rustam drew forth a sharp sword, that he may guide him‏ 


to his doom. 


He wanted to sever his (adversary's) head from his trunk, but 
owing to the dust of the battlefield they did not see each 
other. 


or his voice to rise above the lion’s roar er the 
heaven’s thunder : 


وءربر) م رونا un Persrak‏ ےچ 


Joly 79‏ ہکردا۔ رعد ازین روی رہم 55 da Sy!‏ 

خووشی برآمد 5 رستم چورعد pe 2 95 fl S‏ سپ سععد 

Rustam roared like thunder; thunder-like roared Sa‘d. 

Rustam roared like thunder; and struck Sa‘d’s charger with 
his sword. 

Qadisiyya is mute when set against Flodden. 


And such a yell was there 

Of sudden and portentous birth 

As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air. 

Oh! life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair. 


The painted picture to move; the carved marble 
to speak. There lies the crux of literary art. 


The dual of Rustam I and Ashkboos ts consid- 
ered one of the most magnificent passages in the 
Shah-Nama. Itis read in every Persian home; 
declaimed from every Persian pulpit; carried in 
‘every Persian bosom. Its popularity is due not 
‘so much to the national victory it celebrates, or 
the martial vigour of its verse, as to the marvellous 
wealth of detail which as Shibli-i-Nu‘mani has 
pointed out is one of the chief merits of the 
Skah-Nama.' 


This is how Rustam draws a good long bow at 
Ashkboos. 


1 Shibli-i-Nu‘mani, Shi'rul ‘Ajam, p.'240, ef seg. 
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SANS مائند‎ nw Sie 2, را با لید‎ of 
Biss بند کر برد چنگک گزین کرد یك چو ەتیر‎ ay Si پس‎ 
splice براو چار پر‎ cole چواب‎ OK, براورد‎ hoe 
چرم گوزن اندر آورد شستہ‎ Se Set چاچی کان را‎ ale 
سةون 'ردچپ را وخ کردراست خروش ازخ چرخ چاچیخواست‎ 
ڈچرم 1 زنان برآمد خروش‎ FF Bly چوس۔وفارشآمد‎ 
چو بیکان یو۔ید انگشت او گزر کرد از مہرہ پشت او‎ 
مان دست او داد پوس‎ Foe چو زد تیر پر سلیه اشکبوس‎ 
زہ‎ ai Fle ow! دہ فك گفغفت‎ cid کر قدر‎ iS las 
al; او خودز مادر‎ SF اندر زمان حان بداد تو‎ é sue 


Rustam rubbed the bow all over with his hand and roared ke 
a roaring panther. 


“Thereafter to his quiver-belt he moved his hand, and selected 
an arrow of white poplar.! 


The arrow had a point brilliant like the sheen of metal; and 
on it were four feathers of the eagle. 


Rustam rubbed the Chachi-bow with his hand, inserted his 
thumb in the elk-leather, 


Made a pillar of the left hand and bent the night; the Chachi-bow 
creaked as it bent. 

When the arrow-head came up to the ear, the elk-leather 
began to squeak. 
ae پیو:--٭یوو تو ڈو وڈچوووو یج ۔۔‎ 

‘1 Bows and arrows were made of white poplar. 
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As soon as the arrow-point lost touch with his fingers, it passed 
through the back-bone of Ashkboos. 


When the arrow hit the breast of Ashkboos, that very moment 
the Heavens kissed Rustam ’s hand. 


Fate said, ' Receive!"", and Death said, “Inflict!"; the Heavens 
said, “Bravo!"", and the Angels, “Well-done ”ا‎ 


That very moment Ashkboos gave up the ghost: thou wouldst 
say his mother had never borne him. 


There is here abundant material for the eye. 
We are offered not one but a series of photo- 
graphic prints distinct and delicate, and as the 
poet's hand passes them rapidly to us, the eye 
sees and the mind surveys, till the barriers of time 
are broken and the dead rise from their graves to 
take the fleld and fight their battle over again. 
We may ourselves have been the spectators of 
this great archery feat; indeed the illusion is. that 
we have been. 


The consciousness, however, soon begins to 
grow that we are after all not in a world of nature. 
Firdawsi has lifted us out of the world of sound 
and transported us to an art-gallery where the eye 
is being made to feast while the ear starves. 
Ashkboos gives one shriek and is in the thick of 
the fight. 


S sso‏ بد نام pests‏ می بر 42595 leg‏ 5وس 
ale‏ بیخت رعام ge KL‏ پرامد رھی دو ۔په بوق وکوس 
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The intrepid Ashkboos roared like a war-drum. 


Rahham then set upon Ashkboos; from each army resounded 
the trumpet and druin. 


and when Rustam has slain him, he falls without 
a moan. 


گا wl 21 J‏ زمان حان داد و گھتی & او خود زعادرنزاد 


That very moment Ashkboos gave up the ghost; thou wouldst 
say his mother had never borne him. 


Ashkboos could not have been made to die 
otherwise. Rustam’s skill as an archer—and on 
this the eye is fixed—is imperilled if Ashkboos 
does not die instantly, and therefore silently. 
And so the ear is sacrificed tothe eye. The 
sound-effect, however, is not altogether eliminated. 
Most ingeniously, the angelic host, supposed 
interested observers of the contest, are made to 
blare applause from above; and the ‘‘well-dones” 
and ‘‘deal-outs” that rain and ring from Heaven 
do certainly constitute an ear-study. But Firdaws1 
has seldom studied sound, as he has mastered 
movement. His Shah-Nama is a photo-album. 
Perhaps more—a cinema-film. But hike the film 
its eloquence is dumb. The action has been truly 
preserved but the voice is lost. 


Herein, indeed, lies the most palpable defect of 
the Shah-Nama. In the entire work, there ts 
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not one figure, male or female, human, daemoniac 
or celestial, fully portrayed. Several thousand 
couplets, for example, arededicated to the legend- 
ary warrior Rustam, and the most trivial minutiae 
of him are recorded—but of his voice there is na 
mention whatever. He ‘‘speaks” or he “roars’’ as 
the occasion demands, and from this we are to 
gather what opinion we may about the pitch of his 
voice, its intensity, or its timbre. The delicate 
portraiture of Rudabe or of Tahmine is a perfect 
word—photograph. 


ہی ode‏ اندر دی lL‏ وی چوخورشیدتابان پراز رنگشوبوي 
دوابرو OF‏ و دو گیسو کند پالا بکردار سرو Bua‏ 


دو MS,‏ سومسن S‏ سر شت 

بناکوشی تابندم خورشید وار 
لہان از طبرزد زبان از شکر 
ستارہ ONG‏ کردم زیر عقیق 
روائشخرد بود و تن جان پاۓ 


چئین o's‏ پاس م کہ تہمالہ ام 


دو ea pre alec"‏ از بہشثت 
فرو عشهہ زو حلقه Wes‏ 
SE Hibs‏ بہ در و گھر 
3 & ورا زھرہ 41 رفیق 
آو oye S ge‏ ندارد 5 Se‏ 


و وع مو وا وو و ا موم و ایی و وو و ہو "موھج" 


Behind the attendant (was) a moon-faced beauty, shining like 
the sun, and full of fragrance and colour. 


Her two eye-brows (were like) bows ; her two tresses (like) 
nooses; in stature (like) the tall cypress. 
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Her two rose-petals were kneaded with lilies': two amber- 
selling box-trees¢ from Paradise. 


The ear-lobes shining like the sun ; and ear-drops pendant 
therefrom. 


Her lips of sugar-candy, her tongue of sugar ; her mouth set 
with pearls, 


Stars concealed within rubies*; thou wouldst think she was 
the companion to Venus. 


Her soul was bright ; and pure her mind and body; thou 
wouldst say there was nothing earthly about her. 


She made reply, ‘I am Tahmine ’ 


does not incorporate the quality of her voice, 
although, as Shaikh Sa‘di ia iad 


یه از روی زیاست آواز Se‏ 
کە این ‌حظ نفس‌است Seg Oly‏ روح 


More welcome than a pretty face is a sweet voice; for that 
pleases the bodily senses and this nourishes the soul. 


The poet who commands only the bare word 
Wie y (fo emit sound) for the creaking ofa bow, 
Sled nts چب را‎ oS gin 


He made a pillar of the left hand and bent the right; the Chachi 
bow creaked as it bent. 





1 Alluding to the red and white colour of her cheeks. 


2]. do not understand this hemistich : probably Tahmine 
and her attendant are compared in stature to box-trees, and their 
intensely perfumed hair to the perfume of ambergris-vendors. 


8 The “stars” are the teeth, and the “rubies” are the lips. 
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the sgueakeng of leather, 
3 : 
+ > ; 1 ۱ 
= گوش رچوم گوزنان گر آمد‎ lig wal DN ge ge 
When its arrow-head came up to the ear, the elk-leather squeaked. 
the roaring of drums, 
خواہ خروس حرس خواسمت گار بارگاء‎ aS آمد و ھی‎ ot 


Like a vindictive Ahriman! the night came دہ‎ ; from the royal 
palace arose the roar of drums. 


the pealing of thunder,’ 
Ce بعد وباران ا برقوحوش زمین إر زاب آ مان پر‎ 


Thunder and rain with lightning and tempest; full of water the 
earth and the heavens fealing with thunder. 





1 Ahriman is the Evil Spirit. 
2 It is in the cooing of ringdoves, the قمريی‎ ۶ of Hafiz, 
Ke شراب‎ ee قلقل‎ ely ار نمائد‎ Gai” 
If the cooing of ringdoves has ceased, it does not matter ; 


bring the effervescence of the anny 
or in the singing of nightingales, the java of Nidhami, 
۰ سے‎ 
آنکیزد‎ dale تحرآمد دو صد‎ él اکر در‎ 
بلیل ؟ ہیں غیدا‎ de Jen gee ge 
Were she to walk in the garden’ there would arise a chorus of 
two hundred songs. What songs? The songs of the 
nightingales. What nightingales? The nightingales 
love-lorn. 
that Firdawsi discoversa definite word * (the chorus singing 
ef birds) to express a thunder-clap or feal. 
ولالہ شد جویار‎ SG hy, پراز صارعد شدکوضار‎ 
The mountains resonant with peals of thunder ; the valleys 
overgrown with narcissi and tulips. 
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the blowing of trumpets, 


حسم : ‘ ۰ 
Jal y‏ ۓ ویر رگاودم دم ای pore‏ 3 رولیئه حسم 


There arose a din as the trumpets blew and the Turkish pipes 
and the brass-drums sounded. 


and screaming and wailing, 

کے آمد زوهنان ە درد کہ ای ت اح ما آزاد > 
خروش گ رر J? * OW‏ خور west om‏ 
The priest wailed, ““O noble, crowned King ٠‏ 

shouting and yelling, 

رو کی عد Sie‏ آزعاي مم اوردت tel‏ مرو باز زجای 


And yelled, “Ay, fellow that dost desire the battle’s decision ; 
thy rival has come; move not from thy place.” 


and even for the crash of boulders, 


om oS 3‏ ندار کرد 
ہے مد ظلرل 


By the will of God, the crash of the boulder awakened the sleeper. 


بفرمان یزدان سرخفذفۂ صصد 


is no specialist in acoustics. 


Facial and not vocal beauty captures the 
hearts of Firdawsi’s heroes—at best imperfect 
connoisseurs of beauty, strangely indifferent to 
the peculiar attraction of the ‘‘mellow voice’? 





1 Tennyson: Lancelot and Elaine. 
The lily maid Elaine, 


Won by the mellow voice before she looked, 
Lifted her cyes and read his lineaments. 
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which can win Love more potently than the graces 
ful contour of face and figure. 


The poverty of sound-vocabulary goes hand 
in hand with the process of sound-synthesis. No 
details therefore of Rustam’s voice, for example, 
or Rudabe’s are given. Synthesis, however, 
though applied to sound is not pursued by Firdawsi 
elsewhere. His poetry indicates that his special 
gift lay in analysis. As a painter, he works on 
every detail of form and feature; as a historian, 
he elucidates the most commonplace incident; 
as a warrior, he mdicates how the hand, foot, and 
eye should be held. And while he thus dissects 
the whole human frame with the skill of an expert 
anatomist, he suddenly drops his lancet when he 
comes to operate on the larynx. 


It is all the more remarkable then to watch 
how Firdawsi has “brought off” in his Shah-Nama 
that “sonorous majesty” for which he is rightly 
applauded. Consider this passage : 
hey digg سام عمراسر درود‎ Chog فرمود‎ ali بی‎ 
کرد‎ alae داد فرمود و‎ eS کرد‎ oh از جہان آ فرین‎ Cot 
خود‎ SUS وزو باد برسسام نیرم درود خداوند مشیر‎ 
گی اندر رد‎ 5 tail کرد‎ (Kia Ae > od. sila 


عو 
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خورگے ارسا‎ ls فزای_ندم باد وذ گاہ ت‎ 


5958 نر درھنرصاختەہ سر از se‏ گردن افراختہ 
Then to Sam straightway sent he a letter‏ 
Filled with fair praises, prayers, and good greeting.‏ 
First made he mention of the World-Maker‏ 
Who doom dispenseth and doom fulfilleth.‏ 
“On Niram’s son Sam,” wrote he, ‘the sword-lord,‏ 
Mail-clad and mace-girt, may the Lord’s peace rest I”‏ 
Hurler of horse-troops in hot contested fights,‏ 
Feeder of carrion-fowls with foemen’s flesh-feast,‏ 
Raising the roar of strife on the red war-field,‏ 
From the grim war-clouds grinding the gore-shower,‏ 
Who by his manly might, merit on merit‏ 
Heaps, till his merit merit outmeasures.‏ 


Repetition and double repetition, 


هر در مر - سسراسر ھ داد فرمرد و aloe‏ کرد 


alliteration, 
باد ار خداوند خود‎ da چآنندہ‎ 


the felicitous introduction of words agreeing in 
measure and rhyme, the heroic metre of the 
verse which induces its extraordinary rapidity 
of movement,? and its singularly chaste style 
abounding in monosyllabic and dissyllabic words 


(as مم داد فرمود وم داد کرد‎ $) have together conferred 





i Prof. Browne’s translation. 


4 In the Shah-Nama, the rapidity of movement is characteris- 
5 both of the verse to which allusion is here made one of the 
“flat intervals,” g. v. 
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on the Skah-Nama the resonance associated with 
hollow rocks when filled with the sound of bluster- 
ing winds. I am inclined to believe that an 
over-concentration on developing this sonorous 
majesty has been the chief factor in impoverishing 
Firdawsi’s musical sensibility. 


Consider, for example, this passage from the 
duel between Rustam and Ashkboos both of 
whom we have met before and come to know. 


کیان را بہ بازو بہ زہ برفگ۔ ند بہ tig‏ کر بر بزد تیر چند 
no‏ ٹیر درد ست رگ آبنوس خرامید وآمد بر اشکوس 


He slung the bow and the bow-string on his arm; and_ stuck 
some arrows in his waist-belt. 


In his hand, an arrow of ebony colour. Haughtily he 
marched and came up to Ashkboos. 


Mark how the poet lingers over Rustam’s careful 
preparation for the combat: the bow slung over 
the shoulder and easily accessible, the bowstring 
fixed and tested; the spare supply of arrows 
in the belt-quiver and the selected arrow in the 
hand ready for immediate discharge. The 
picture pulsates with visible life: and that arrow 
in the hand of Rustam, like the sister plume in 
the hand of Firdawsi, which course will it take ? 
Strike Ashkboos on his charger or the Arab on 
his throne ? 
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After the preliminary delay comes the swift 
flight—not of the arrow but of the archer. His 
march is as swift as his arrow’s flight. Before we 
know where he is, we find him face to face with 
his quarry. This rapidity of movement in the 
transitional passages is as noteworthy as therapid- 
ity of movement of the verse. Almost always we 
find ‘‘the flat intervals—the dull gaps of narrative— 
hurried over in this way,’’! which according to Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch,? constitutes “the capital 
difficulty of verse.” Firdawsi, however, does not 
only “hurryover’ the flat intervals; when he meets 
them, he wears Seven-League Boots and takes 
them with a stride. 


But to proceed :‏ 
A Paes rer‏ ہپ رو 
SLT‏ مض ندید و خسیرہ باند عنان راگرا نکرد و او را یخواند 
پد و od‏ خندان gol SF‏ جبست تن pod‏ راکہ en Saale‏ 
oF yu, Gag‏ کہ ای وم تن چھ پرسی تو نام درین ort)‏ 
صرامام من نام FS‏ کرد زمانہ AF Ble‏ تو کرد 


And bellowed, “Ay, fellow that dost desire the battle’s decision, 
thy rival has come ; move not from thy place.” 





4Sir A.‘T. Quiller-Couch: The Art of Reading, p. 41. 
2 Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch : The Art.of Wriling, .espegiaily the 
chapter, The Capital Difficulty of Verse. 
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Ashkboos laughed and was amazed ;- tightened his reins and 
called to him. 

And said with laughter, ““What is thy name ? Who is to weep 
over thy headless trunk ?” 


To him did Rustam reply, “O miserable wretch, why dost 
thou ask my name in this meeting-place ? 


Me, my mamma has named “Tuy DEatTuH” ; the world has made 
my battle-club thy helmet.” 


Notice especially the last intensely alliterative 
line, for it forms the crest of the argument. A 
warrior contemptuously ridiculed on the battle- 
field for his stupid audacity in confronting a 
champion like Ashkboos, does not begin—like a 
school-boy in a class-room—to lisp in soft labials 


Me, my mamma! has named “Tuy DEatH.” 


as Firdawsi would have us believe. ٭‎ Infantile lisp- 
ing is bad enough in a class-room; in the mouth 
of an irritated Rustam, it is thrice condemnable; 
for it dishonours him as a warrior as much 
as it discredits the poet whether as artist or 


psychologist. 





' The Persian cls, pronounced mam, signifies mamma, not 
mother. 
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“When I write a scene,” said Legouvé to 
Scribe, “I hear; but you see. In each phrase 
which I write, the voice of the personage who 
speaks strikes myear. Vous, gui étes le thédtre 
méme, your actors walk, gesticulate before your 
eyes; [ ama listener, you a spectator.” ‘Nothing 
more true,’’ said Scribe. ‘‘Do you know where 
Iam when I writeapiece? Inthe middle of the 
73۲۲6۲66٤ 


Firdawsi might well have been the speaker. In 
his marvellous faculty for visual images he equal- 
led Shakespeare or Milton; in his perception of 
motor images he surpassed them almost as much 
as he declined from them in the feebleness of his 
sound-perception. 


Nowhere are these gifts, with their attendant 
drawback, more clearly displayed than in 
Firdawsi’s tragedies. Here is his description of 


sorrow-stricken Tahmine, when tidings are brought 
of Sohrab’s death. 


خروثیدوجوشید وجامەدرید ہپ زاري oly‏ کودكک نار سید 
براورد iy‏ وغریو و خروش _ زمان تا زمانزومحمی رفتہوش 


I William James : Principles of Psychology, vol. 1, p. 60. 
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فرو برد ناخن .9 > aK od}‏ 
به ممر بر فگند آتش و برٹروخت 
sod yf‏ حان مادر OS‏ 
ae‏ دانستم ای پور AT‏ خبر 
در پغش sald‏ از ان روي لو 


بپروردہ بودم تنش را بہ ناز 


کون آنیخون اندرون‌غرفہگٹت 
۱ کر 


پدرجستی ای گرد لشکر dy‏ 
چرا ناسدم با تو إندر سپر 
را رسم از دور بثناضغی 
بینداختی تیغ ol‏ سر فراز 
عھ یگنت وی خست وی SIS‏ 
زخون of al‏ کرد لەل آب را 
مراسپ آو بە بر در گرفت 


as 


بر آورد و بالا 42 GIT‏ نگند 
رہ انگشت پیچید واز بن بکند 

عمەموي مشکین بەآ تش بدوخت 

MA ait ~ GIL‏ ویخون 
زسہراب 3 a> ls e-“2‏ 
Ss‏ رسمم Fw‏ دریدت جکر 
ازہتث 553 بالاو بازري تو 

wy‏ رخشندہ روز 9 Ole‏ دراز 

کن برتن پاك او خرقہ oy‏ 
کہ خواہد بدن مرعرا NSF‏ 
OF ™‏ 22 گورت آمد oly‏ 

کہ ay‏ ں4 گردان go‏ تر 

sty بامن ای پور‎ ly 
on! نکردي جگرکاعت‎ 
میز دکف دست برخوب روی‎ 

بھ پیشاورید اسپ lige‏ را 
ماندہ حہانی در او در شگفت 
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گی dey‏ زدبرسرش SAS‏ زخون زیرمم ش می راند حوی 
Nyy hat‏ جامه ث ۔اھوار گرفتش چھ فرزند اندر‌کنار 
بباورد خنقان و درع ole OSs,‏ نیزم و یغ وکرزگر ان 
شررغیزدػ اث گڑرا می ob‏ کرد آاٹ بر و برز را 
یاورد زین و لگام و سپر لگام و سپر را محي زد بسر 


She screamed, aud raved, and rent her garments in lamentation 
over that unblossomed youth. 


She sobbed, and wailed, and shouted, and fainted again and 
again. 

She thrust her nails (into her eyes) and pulled out her eyes ; 
she upraised her stature and threw herself into fire. 


And those tresses of hers—like a noose—she clutched with her 
fingers and tore them from their roots. 


She threw fire over her head and let it lame; and burnt her 
musk-like hair, 


And said, “Oh thou, that wert thy mother’s life, where art thou 
now? Mingled in blood and earth. 


My two eyes were ever on thy way and I thought, ‘Perhaps 
of Sohrab and Rustam news will come.’ 


Was I to know, O son, the news would be: ‘Rustam’s dagger 
has pierced thy heart ?’ 


Was he not rebuked by that face of thine? By that stature, 
height, and arm of thine? 


Ihad nourished thy body caressingly, the bright day long 
and the long night. 


That now is drenched in gore ; on thy lovely figure the shirt 
hath become the shroud. 
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Whom now shall I take within my embrace? Who now shall 
become my comforter ? 


A father didst thou seek, O army-defending warrior ; in thy 
father’s stead, the grave came (to meet thee) on thy way. 
Why did I not accompany thee on thy journey? I would have 


made thee known among the champions of the world. 


Rustam would have known me from afar, and I, being with thee, 
would have treated thee lovingly. 


The haughty chieftain would have flung away his dagger ; 
and not ripped thy heart, my son.” 


Thus she spoke,! and wailed, and tore her hair ; and smote her 


lovely face with the palms of her hands. 


She made her tears rubies with her blood, and brought before 
her the battle-steed of Sohrab. 


She took the horse’s head to her bosom—while a world (of 
people) looked at her wonderingly. 


Its head now she kissed, now its face ; and watered its hoofs 
with rivers of blood. 


She brought the royal garment (of Sohrab) and embraced it 
as if it had been her son. 


She brought his cuirass, armour, and bow; his spear, his sword, 
and his heavy mace. 


With the heavy mace smote she her head, and called that 
(noble) form and figure to mind. 


She brought his saddle, rein, and shield; with the shield and 
rein smote she her head. 


The passage starts with an auditory image 
The very first act of Tahmine is to shout and wail 





1 Literally, pierced ; i.e. her speech pierced the hearts of 
listeners. 
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then she goes mad, weeps, and tears her hair. 
The loud detonations, 


خروشید و جوٹیید 9 dole‏ درد 


She screamed, and raved, and rent her garments. 


joes ae 9 Sh ool و‎ 


She sobbed, and wailed, and shouted, and fainted again 
and again. 


audible in the opening lines, have so spent them- 
selves that they recur no more. When the plaint- 


ive soliloquy ends, only the bodily convulsions 
continue amidst a torrent of tears. 


Sy Ee خست ومي‎ FIT A 
سے سے‎ : : 
را‎ ب١‎ Sd oy of ab gt 5 
سہراب را‎ Sel پیش اورید‎ 4 


Thus she spoke, and wailed, and tore her hair ; and smote 
her lovely face with the palms of her hand. 


She made her tears rubies with her blood, and brought before 
her the battle-steed of Sohrab. 


سد ند گر ان گرز را ہمی یاد کردا ن برو برز ر 


With the heavy mace smote she her head, and called that 
. (noble) form and figure to mind. 
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She brought his saddle, rein, and shield ; with the shield and 
rein smote she her head. 


This then is Firdawsi’s account of Tahmine. 
A moving picture of violent mania! Also an 
example of artistic ingenuity ! How completely 
has Firdawsi shifted from auditory to motor 
imagery—his own speciality. 

Let us set against this passage from the 
Shah-Nama the last scene of King Lear. Both 
are excellent examples of tragic art—the con- 
centration of emotional impulse, in each case 
paroxysmal. The difference between them is 
not so much of epic and dramatic poetry, of 
rhymed and blank verse—great as that difference 
is;and greatas it is to the advantage ot Shake- 
speare—-as of artistry. 


Howl], how], howl, howl! O you are men of stones; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That Heaven's vault should crack. 


is a perfect masterpiece of sound-imagery. The 
first wail alone is frantic enough to crack the uni- 
verse. But, as we proceed, 


Cordelia, Cordelia! Stay a little. Ha! 
What is it thou say’st ? Her voice was ever soft 
Gentle and low—an excellent thing in ۷۰ 


a miracle has happened. The too-too-solid flesh 
has begun to melt. The wild words come again. 
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no, no, no, no, life 


thawing and dissolving us; and as they nee, 
higher and wilder yet, to the pitch of maddened 


disillusion, 


Thou'lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 


there 1s nothing of us left save our own sorrow. 


Only an audile can be a great tragedian. 
Firdawsi's insensitiveness to sound would have 
made a tragedy of his tragedies, even if he had not 
to labour under the disadvantage of the heroic 
metre of the Shah-Nama, which is as unfit for a 
threnody as it is fit for a war-song. The long, 
protracted, heavy utterances of grief cannot 
accomodate themselves to mutagar1h metre; 
intensely emotional words hke ays وداع فراق‎ 
require consecutive duplication to be ء1ا٥٥٤٥ ۔,,٭‎ 
but this was impossible in the Shah-Nama for 
metrical reasons. None can deny the pathos in 
the episode of Sohrab and Rustam : the warrior- 
son still seeking the elusive father ; the grief- 
stricken mother still persuading her impatient 
son to wait at home; the delicate conflict between 


INicholsog, R. A. Divani Shams Tabriz, p. 99. 
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Sohrab’s love for Rustam and for Tahmine; the 
struggle between intuition and pride ; the vain 
scruples of Rustam to preserve his incognito, 
leading to his son’s death; the sad disclosure 
when death had drawn itsveil. The concentration 
of emotional impulse is indeed there, but its 
presentment is weak. 


Let us consider the first two lines of the 
passage again : 


خروثیدوجوشید وجامه درید بەزاری oly‏ کودكک نارسید 
پراورد I> IES Kit‏ زمان تازمانزو ro cil‏ 


She screamed, and raved, and rent her garments in lamentation 
over that unbiossomed youth. 


She sobbed, and wailed, and shouted, and fainted again and 
again, 


There are here two couplets, making four hemi- 
-stichs. The paroxysmal grief in the first and third 
hemistichs is indistinguishable from rage: shouting, 
howling, roaring, and thetearing of clothes being the 
usual concomitants of anger. In the second hemi- 
stich of the first couplet, therefore, Firdawsi has to 
state, to prevent ambiguity, that this outburst was 
actually provoked by grief—<¢)!3 ‘in lamentation,’ 
Likewise in the second hemustich of the second 
couplet the fainting is intentionally introduced— 
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8 e: e 6 e le e ۰ 
رفت هو‎ gs) زعان ا زمان‎ 
She fainted again and again. 


to differentiate grief from rage, fainting being the 
culminating feature of grief and utterly alien to 
rage. The poet is thus compelled to label his 
emotions to differentiate them. That may be 
psychological perfection, but it surely is not the 
height of aesthetic art. 


Where there has been such crude emotional 
differentiation, to look for emotional shading is 
obviously futile. To take grief again, for we have 
already studied it at some length, one is curious 
to know how Firdawsi has painted its phases. 
How does grief affect women ? How does it 
affect men ? How does it, how should it affect a 
warrior ? 


All this, however, is a cry in the wildemess. 
We have already had an account of Tahmine’s 
mourning. Rustam’s is identical. One is the 
mirror-image of the other. The tragedy of 
Sohrab affects them alike : both weep, both wail ; 
both tear their hair, and rend their garments; both 
throw ashes on their heads, and beat their breasts 
almost as if the one had studied the other. The 
congruency extends even to the language. 
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Notice, further, the stress laid on hair-tearing. 
It occurs in no less than three couplets of the 
five here given. That certainly is not the most 
salient feature of manly grief. Why then is tt 
introduced ? We revert to what we have pre- 
viously stated, even to the point of weariness. 
Firdawsi was essentially a visualiser. To paint 
grief therefore he had tosee it; and grief that 
is well seen is only of the violent type, where the 
eruptive outbursts express themselves in outward 
flourishes of the limbs. Hair-tearing thus comes 
to have a definite purpose. ]ا‎ marks off silent 
grief from violent, the grief that Firdawsi will not 
describe from the grief that he will The sorrow 
that settles upon the soul, and gnaws at the 
heart and mind may be more intense. And in 
proportion to its intensity is its invisibility, and 
this very invisibility of silent grief has determined 
its exclusion from the Shah-Nama., 
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We have perhaps over-strained our study of 
sight and sound, for the Shah-Nama professes to 
be not a treatise on optics or acoustics but the 
Book of Kings—a royal title for History and 
singularly appropriate, for, as we have seen, a 
monarchical government was ever the only form 
of government in Persia. Colour, form, and motion 
is indeed there—but not exclusively, not even 
primarily. For the artistic beauty of the Shah- 
Nama is but its physical beauty—a mere accessory 
of its spiritual beauty, the beauty of Truth. 


The combination of strong and genuine 
nationalism—and Firdawsi’s nationalism was both 
strong and genuine—with a martyr’s passion for 
truth 1s rare, for the one is hostile to the other. 
It is Firdawsi’s chief distinction that he held the 
balance between them so even that his patriot- 
ism hardly led him to inaccuracy or to im- 
partiality. 


This may seem strange for there are undoubt- 
ed discrepancies in the language of the Shah- 
Nama, which deals sympathetically with the 
Macedonians and apathetically with the Arabs. 
Mark the accession of Alexander to the throne of 
Macedon, 
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oe jh‏ نا لور شیت Ju Of:‏ دسٹ دی ‌ر ابہ نہعت 


Alexander ascended the throne of his fathers ; sought good and 
closed his hand against evil. 


and especially his chivalrous offer to the dying 
Darius, 


سپارم ترا بادشاھی و مخت جو te‏ شوی مابیندیم رخت 


I shall hand over the throne and sceptre to you; when you are 
well again, I shall depart. 


and, for a contrast, this caustic for the Arabs, 


زشیر AE‏ خوردن وسومار عرب را بجای رسیدەاست کار 

ک4 ناج IS‏ احکند ارزو sh gf‏ بر چرخ گردون نو 

From feeding on desert lizards, and camel's milk, so have the 
affairs of the Arabs prospered 


That they long for the empire of the Chosroes. Shame on thee, 
O circling Heaven, shame! 


The Greeks appear as chivalrous conquerors, 
the Arabs as base-born plunderers; whereas we 
would anticipate that both would share the like 
odium, both being foreign mvaders. Naturally 
therefore the query arises—how is this preferen- 
tial treatment reconcilable with Firdawsi’s im- 
partiality ? 


Within this seeming contradiction is crystallised 
Firdawsi’s entire political and intellectual outlook. 
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The effects of the Macedonian invasion had 
already been repaired by the rise, of Sasanian 
Persia ; those of the Arab rule were still there and 
had yet to be annihilated. The Persian revival, 
welcome as it was, was not the be-all and end-all 
of Firdawsi’s most cherished hopes and fondest 
imaginings. The Ghaznawide Persia was to him 
bat a phantasm, a hollow mockery, of the great 


Persia he had in mind. He wished to see Persia 
as it had been under Shapur and Nushirwan. 


Very ingeniously, therefore, Firdawsi based 
his Shah-Nama entirely on the National Legend, 
and ‘‘on the lost Greek text of the Pseudo. 
Callisthenes.’’ Says Prof. Browne with the satis. 
faction of a geometrician who has proved his 
problem : 


No one who has read the Kar-namak and this portion of 
the Shah-nama side by side can fail to be greatly impressed by 
the general fidelity, even in minute details, with which the 
latter reproduces the former; and our opmion of Firdawsi’s 
faithful adherencc to genuine old legends is equally strengthened 
by a compgrison of the Pahlawi legend of Zaur (Yatkar-t- 
zariran, translated into German by Geiger) with the correspond- 
ing part of the Shah-uama. Now it is a mere accident that we 
happen to be able to check these portions by the originals, and 
we may fairly assume that elsewhere, where we have no such 
means of control, the poet is equally conscientious in his 
adherence, even in detail, to ancient legend.! 





. ۱١ Browne, E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 138. 
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Now, the National Legend “only begins to 
run parallel with actual history at the beginning 
of the Sasanian period.’' Previous to this, it is 
unhistorical. As such, it contains a load of curivsi- 
ties, fables, and legends which, likewise, have 
found their way to the Shah-Nama. But obvious- 
ly, no liability can attach to Firdawsi for intro- 
ducing them, because of the corresponding flaws 
inthe National Legend itself. If the National 
Legend, or rather the romance of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, has nationalised or deified Alexander, 
how is Firdawsi to be blamed for it 72 He never 
assumed the task of converting Legend into 
History. He undertook to embalm Legendas he 
found it. He did that and more. He breathed 
life into the mummy as he himself asserts. 


af‏ صدم از روز 8 jlo‏ 42 از ٥‏ فت من نام ان زندہ باز 


۱ aa an a 
ely چوعیسی من این مرد گان را ام سرا سر ممہ زندہ ٹردم‎ 


All dead since ages. By my word, now their names have revived, 
Like Christ, have I called all the dead to life. 





T Browne, E. G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 114. 

3 Firdawsi follows the romance of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
or the National Legend as it suits his purpose. Alexander is a: 
hero in the former, and “the cursed Roman who, self-destroyed, 
fied to hell” in the latter. Firdawsi’s description of Alexander is 
based on the romance rather than the legend, not because the 
romance is pro-Alexandrian but because being pro-Alexandrian 
it is pro-Persian. 
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The Poetry of Firdawse 


their Emperors, an optimus maximus Jupiter. 
Especially despicable is this praise when it 
emanates from a truthful historian. Is this 
Firdawsi’s critical analysis of History—this, his 
final verdict ? 


گواہی دعد در جھان Se‏ وآب ماب بر فأك cleats‏ 
کە چون او لو دہەدت شا ہی He you Sid‏ کون ناو نگ 


The Earth and Water bear witness in the world, and in the 
_ Heavens, the stream of solar hght, 


That a king like him (Mahmud) there has never been, neither 
in war, bounty, vigour, renown, nor repute. 


Et tu, Brute! That a poet of such lofty spirit 
as Firdawsi whose Shah-Nama is the most 
astounding compendium of deeds of valour and 
endurance should not be able to cure himself of 
his own slavery shows how environment and des- 
cent can corrupt even the incorruptible. Plato, 
as we all know, excluded the poet from his ideal 
Republic. This novel procedure gave rise to a 
storm of controversy, still unabated. Plato’s 
proposition, indeed, is too bold for a ballot, few 
of us having the courage to vote for or against. 
Let us try therefore the proposal of Socrates. 
Says he to Adeimantus, 


- ‘Then we shall have to obliterate many 
obnoxious passages......And we must beg Homer 


Persian Literature‏ 12 ۰؟يء۷ق ا کی 


and the other poets not to be angry tf we strike 
out these and similar passages, not because they 
are unpoetical or unattractive to the popular ear, 
but because the greater the poetical charm of 
them the tess are they meet for the eats of boys 
and men who are meant to be free......” 


Firdawsi, as we have seen, did mean the boys 
and men of Persia to be free. But to proceed. 


Who are meant to be free and who shall‏ وت 
fear slavery more than death.”‏ 


“Undoubtedly,” replied Adeimantus,'—and 
that reply has not been questioned to this day. 


1 Benjamin Jowett: Plato's Republic, Book 111, pp. 66-——67. 
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IN 1886 A. de Biberstein Kazimirski published 
the diwan of Menoutchehri—Minuchihri-i-Dam- 
ghani, for as it appears from Prof. Browne’s 
researches, there have been two Minuchihris, ‘‘the 
one of the early Ghaznawide Period, and the 
other posterior to Anwari,’’—with text, transla- 
tion, introduction, and a copious commentary. 
This is essentially a monograph based on the 
lithographed edition of Teheran. In this volume 
the text occupies about two hundred and twenty 
loosely-printed pages and is supposed to comprise 
all the poetical remains of Minuchihri—chiefly 
gasidas with a few insignificant ghazals and 
quatrains. The small bulk of the text is note- 
worthy, for Persian diwans are usually voluminous. 


The poet lived during the early Ghaznawide 
Period. Of his poems, one magnificent ode, 
with an exordium on a Candle, ts dedicated to 
‘Unsuri, who Dawlatshah says was Sultan 
Mahmud’s poet laureate. 


ودر آخر sli-l s,#olkl‏ عنصری را Jue‏ ملك الشعرای 
eas oS bey sels‏ شرف را پر gyload ec paieslind‏ 


@ 


قا اسقاد غث وسحمین آن را ماقم ساخة در حضرت اع لی بعرض رساندٴ 





١ Browne E. G., Account of a Rare Manuscript History of the 
5, p. 15. 


Dawlalshak, ed, Browne E. G., p. 45. 
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Finally the Sultan bestowed on ‘Unsuri letters patent 
investing him with the laureateship in his dominions an@ 
commanded that wherever, throughout his empire, there might 
be a poet or writer of elegance, he should submit his produc- 
tions to ‘Unsuri, who after examining its merits and defects 
should submit it to the Royal Presence. ! 


Two or three odes are consecrated to Prince 
Minuchir b. Qabus, one to Malik Muhammad-i- 
Qasri, and others to Ahmad Hasan-i-Maymandi. 
Ahmad Hasan-i-Maymandi was long Prime 
Minister to Mahmud until, incurring his sovereign’s 
displeasure, he was confined in the fortress 
of Kalanjar, according to Firishta, for twelve or 
thirteen years. Then, on the accession of Sultan 
Mas‘ud he was released and reinstated as premier. 
Other odes, again, are in honour of Ahmad Abdus 
Samad the successor in the vizierate to May- 
mandi, of sundry other noblemen of Mas‘ud’s 
court, and of course of Sultan Mas‘ud himself. 


It is not the presence of these odes, but the 
absence of many others that should have been in 
the diwan which is remarkable. Minuchihri was 
not a citizen of Ghazna but of Damghan, and not 
a subject of Mas‘ud but of Minuchihr b. Qabus b. 
Washmgir, Prince of Tabaristan (died A.D. 
1028-9), from whom he derived his pen-name and 
to whose court he was attached. Now the 
relations between Prince Minuchihr and Sultan 





1 Prof. Browne's translation. 
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Mahmud weremost cordial, asis borne out by Ibn 
Isfandiyar in his History of Tabaristan : 


Minuchihr made it his first business to conciliate, with 
presents and professions of loyalty, the powerful Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna who recognised his sovereignty in Gurgan, Tabaristan 
and Qumish, and sent Abu Muhammad b. Mihran as an ambass- 
ador to confer on him a robe of honour and other marks of his 
favour; while he on his pait agreed to pay a yearly tiibute of 
fifty thousand dinars, and, on the occasion of the campaign 
against Nardin, supplied a contingent of a thousand picked 
soldiers of Daylam. Later Minuchihr sent Abu Sa‘d Sawak, the 
greatest noble of Gurgan, to Sultan Mahmud to pray that he 
bestow on him, for the confirmation of the alliance, the hand 
of one of his daughters. To this request a favourable answer 
was brought back by the ambassador, who was then sent to 
Ghazna a sccond time accompanied by the gadi of Gurgan to 
draw up the marriage-contract and bring back the bride.! 


Prince Minuchihr died before Sultan Mahmud. 
As the poet’s 410:1 contains no ode on Mahmud, 
it follows that Minuchihri did not come to Ghazna 
before 1030 A.D, the date of Mahmud’s death. 
On the other hand, since the poet addresses 
gasidasto the premier, Hasan-i-Maymandi, who 
edied in 1032 A. D., he must have surely arrived at 
Ghazna before this date. We may therefore 
assume that the poet migrated to Ghazna in 1031 
A.D, This was at the special invitation of Mas‘ud 
himself, as appears from one of the poet’s verses: 


صض سس س ee rn‏ 


Translation by Prof, 





1 Ibn Isfandiyar : History of Tabaristan. 
E. G. Browne, pp. 233-234. 
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The King of Persia sent for me from Rayy—at a distance of 


sixty miles, 


Incidentally, this verse refutes the account in the 
BMajma’-ul-Fusaha, adopted by Shibli Nu‘mani, 
where ‘Unsuri is made out as introducing the 
poet to Sultan Muhammad, who confers on him 
the right of access to the king at all times, an 
old Achzemenian privilege. 


بر Je‏ عنصري فی اسکو دربار gle‏ مین پہنچایا اور 
سلطان AF‏ بن ود S‏ حضور میں ue;‏ کا ake‏ ملا تحت 
پہی جب چاہتا در بارمیں چلا جانا -- ME‏ روك "وك نہ gt‏ ے 


Anyway, ‘Unsuri introduced him to the Royal Court, and 
he (Minuchihri) obtained from Sultan Muhammad b. Mahmud, 





! Very littke in Muhammadan Persia is truly the product 
of Islam. ‘Ihe privilege of YVar-khani gk ۳ for example, is 
merely a revival of an old Achzemenian custum which allowed 
the heads of the seven great Persian tribes, known as the 
“Seven Princes,” to interview the Great King at all times. It 
enabled Darius the Great to succeed in assassinating the usurper, 
Gaumata the Magian, when he was in his inaccessible castle 
in Media. Again, the court of Sultan Mahmud was, as I have 
mentioned, supra. p. 102,adorned by two thousand Turkish 
slave-boys bearing golden maces, and a like number bearing 
silver inaces, stationed on the right and left of the throne. The 
Achzemenian kings had a similar bodyguard, “consisting of 
two thousand cavalry and two thousand infantry whose lances 
bore gold or silver apples.” 
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. the privilege and honour of Tar-khani. He could come and 
go, to or from the court, as he pleased, without let or hindrance, 


Furthermore, the absence of any panegyric on 
Sultan Muhammad,' who honoured a foreigner 
more than his.own countrymen, and the poet’s 
declaration, that since his arrival at Ghazna he 


has served none but Mas‘ud, 


تا من درین دیارم مذح کی نگغم 
جزآفرین و مدحت زآنشاہ وحق گذاري 
سز و در شہنشہ بر درکہي رزفع 
نھ پر در SNF‏ نەه بر در SNA‏ 


Since I have been in this country I have praised none save 
that King and patron. 


Save the court of the Emperor I have sought none other— 
neither the court of Hedjaz, nor the court of Bukhara. 


render Shibli’s version incredible. The common 
origin of several Ghaznawide fictions ts ‘Unsuri's 
prerogative, bestowed on him by Mahmud, as 
4 -The gaside in honour of Malik Muhammad Qasri (see 


page 122 of the Persian text of Kazimirski’s edition) does not 
contradict this statement. The poet here distinctly speaks of 


a Muhammad-i-Qasri فصری‎ DF ملك‎ pad چون‎ who, as Kazimirski 
believes, was secretary and second vizier to Prince Minuchihr 
and was selected for his appearance to go as ambassador to 
Mahmud, who was very particular about facial beauty. ‘The 


title مك‎ )says Kazimirski, “does not imply anything of royalty,” 
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poet-laureate introducing unknown poets to the 
king ; and also the above-mentioned eulogy of 
‘Unsuri by Minuchihri. ‘Unsuri’s reputation and 
popularity in Ghazna were well-established. He 
had lost his teeth in the Ghaznawide service 
and Minuchihri may have solicited therefore the 
favour of the poet-laureate. But to insist that all 
poets without exception gained access to the king 
solely through ‘Unsuri's help and recommend- 
ation is not established by the facts before us. 
At any rate, it does not hold for Minuchihri. 


In 1031 A. D., therefore, Minuchihri arrived 
at Ghazna. He was still young : 


Sau Spare‏ ما پیربی و ind‏ نري 
Says my rival,-“We'are old and you are young.’‏ 


but could by no means have been very young, 
for his profound knowledge of theology, medicine, 
prosody, and Arabian poetry, entire diwans of 
which he knew from memory, 


ون fe lon‏ دن وعلماطاب و علم حو 


808 © هو“ ٴ و وم یج &@@ +٭ئمج یم چپ ©« @ eee‏ @ ھی" جب ج 5ل 


من Olas oe‏ ~~ تازبان دارم 5 ر 


I know theology, medicine, and grammar. 


I know several diwans of Arabian poets by heart. 
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was certainly not acquired at Ghazna. His gasidas 
written in Ghazna have a perfection of form 
and style showing much preliminary study. 
Moreover, what other reason but the maturity 
of his intellectual, and in particular his poetical 
powers could there have been for his invitation 
to Ghazna ? 


Of the poetical activity of Minuchihri in the 
years before he arrived at Ghazna, the only 
record is two or three gasidas. Surely this 
could not have been the entire output of the 
poet at court. If so, what was the fate of the 
other odes? Although I am_ not able to 
prove convincingly my _ statement, I believe 
they were intentionally destroyed, by the poet 
himself, or his confreres, and for the weightiest of 


reasons. 


That a successful suppression of his work could 
have been effected is tllustrated by the fate of the 
History of Mirza Jani which, says Prof. Browne, 


was so successfully suppressed that had it not been for the 
accident that an intelhgent and sympathetic though unhbehev- 
ing foreigner, the Comte de Gobineau, obtained and brought to 
Europe a manuscript of the work in question before “the 
exigencies of the time. 25) مصاحت‎ ,'' demanded its suppression it 
would probably have perished utterly.......... This fact is very 
instructive in connection with the history of other religions for it 
is hard for us, accustomed to a world of printed books and 
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carefully guarded public-libraries, to realise that so importan$ 
a work as this could be successfully suppressed.......... eseeee L HE 
application of this fact which, were it not established by the 
clearest evidence, I should have regarded as incredible, f 
leave to professional theologians to whom it may not be devoid 
of a wider significance.! 


But to proceed. Minuchihr, being the loyal son- 
in-law of Mahmud, the earlier poems of Minuw- 
chihri—those produced at Minuchthr’s court— 
must have contained, zpso fucto, praise of Minu- 
chihr’s overlord, Sultan Mahmud, just as the 
pa:icgyrics on Mas‘ud’s ministers include also 
the praise of Mas‘ud. This would have been gall 
and wormwood to Mas'‘ud, ever at daggers drawn 
with his father, who had _ publicly deprived him of 
the Ghazna crown.’ The animosity between the son 
and father was no secret. Indeed, Minuchihri 
makes use of this very fact, when he eulogises 
Mas‘ud at the expense of his father. 


ide Oe Glas sh‏ ممبود 
کش مواود ون ك طالم عواود 


گوی ود بودپسیش ز مسعرد 
فی فی سمرد cae‏ ویش ز مود 


' Prof. FE. G. Browne, 1+۶08 6001, pp. xxxI1v—xxxv, to 
his edition of Nuglaiul-Kaf (History of the Babis) by Haijji 
Mirza Jani of Kasban. 

2 See supra, pp. 106-7۰, 
466 
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"3 سدمان کہ !یش بود 5 داود 
e 5 - ٠ ° °a‏ 
؛ویشتر از زال بود رم بن زال 
The Master of the World, the adored Caliph, whose nativity‏ 
and star of nativity are (alike) auspicious.‏ 


Would’st thou say,‘Mahmud_ is superior to Mas‘ud?? Nay, 
nay, Mas‘ud is superior to Mahmud; 


Even as Solomon was superior to David, so is Rustam, the 
son of Zal, to his father. 


Obviously having belittled Mahmud the poet could 
not have retained verses wherein he had extolled 
that monarch, especially as envious rivals were 
constantly at his elbow ready to expose his dubious 
loyalty—dubious, because loyalty to Mahmud 
meant disloyalty to Mas‘ud. Hence the poet’s 
insistence on his singular attachment to Mas‘ud, 
whoin alone he professes to have served at Ghazna. 
He declares that he has not been secking two 
masters—by implication, Mahmud and Mas‘ud. 
Having searched for Mas‘ud and found him, 
Minuchihri is at the end of his quest. 


جز پیر در شہنشہ بر درکھی ey‏ 

نف بر در SIF‏ نہ یر در بخضاری 
چوں 3 نم کہ خدمت Ay 5 IF‏ 

از بہر دو شاف وز چر يك دوارفٰ 


Save the court of the Emperor, Ihave sought none other—- 
neither the court of Hedjaz, nor the court of Bukhara, 
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I am not like thee who servest the great and the small 
and worshipest two icols in the hope of a sanctuary. 


Is it unlikely then that the poet had his earlier 
incriminating compositions destroyed as the safest 
plan for rapid advancement, tactics which were 
completely successful? If this hypothesis is 
maintained, it would explain the paucity of the 
odes on Minuchihr, and therefore the brevity of the 
diwan of Minuchihri. The poet was well rewarded 
at Ghazna and howsoever his rapid progress.be 
explained, I fear, like Banquo of Macbeth, ‘he 
played most foully for’t.’ 


We have seen elsewhere how Persia in the 
reign of Mas‘ud was but the replica of Sasanian 
Persia. The court-poets flocked to the throne 
shouting Hosanna to the Highest, and Minuchihri 
led them on—he was the most vociferous of 
all. No other poet of Persia has pushed the 
‘doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings so far as he 
has done. It is the core round which his 
panegyrics are crystallised. 


این جہان کرد براي تو خداوند جہان 
Ole ols‏ من esis‏ کە برای تو aS‏ 

مہ عدلست af‏ حکمت و انصاف تمام 
ھچ از فضلوکرم با تو خداي توککد 
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نہ آراند کہ حزاي تو کند خلق مخیر‎ 


سے سے 
٤ o,f © a‏ = کپ 
Ce lla‏ تواند لہ جزاي تو Ke‏ 
The Lord of the World hath given this world to thee ;‏ 


Iam certain that the next world also will He give to 
thee. ۱ 


Itis absolute justice, equity, and wisdom, whatever in His 
wisdom and bounty God does for thee. 


People cannot adequately requite thee ; the Lord of the 
Heavens alone can. 


A515 نکہ بودست و‎ ١ ملف‎ > gree 

از Os She‏ نا ابد اٰدھی جسدایي 
این ملکت a pe‏ تالید cool gle‏ 

باطل نشود ہسگز الید “اي 
af oy!‏ افاق su‏ داد و GA‏ داد 

og lax بود کار‎ at | 29) Ge V 


King Mas‘ud who has been and will be inseparable from 
his kingdom till eternity. 


The King's domains are a celestial gift ; a celestial gift is not 
ephemeral. 


God has bestowed on him the world—and rightly: whatever 
be the act of God cannot but be right. 


اي میر onl ole‏ بسپرد بتوکیہات 

کیا ip Ke‏ دام & نە Sol‏ 
Mey‏ مشرق را وین “لکت مغرب را 

اري تو سزاواري آري و مسزاواري . 


اس اک دہ 
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O Amir of the World, God bestowed on thee the world; I know 
that thou shalt mot bequeath this world to an oppressor. 


The Kingdom of the East and the Kingdom of the West, 
become thee alone, become thee alone. 


اي ماك oy!)‏ جہان اي ٭ًو 5 Sauls‏ 
ما مہ راز gle‏ تو ؟ 


رداست 
aes‏ بکرد اي لك سزاي و کرداست 

لیکو کاري کہ او بجاي تو کرداست 
Ue‏ را خاك کف gh‏ تو کرد است 


: -۔‎ ‘ Rs : P 
O King, God hath made the world for thee, and us all for thy 
service. 
Whatever He hath done, O King, for 
Well-a-day that He hath done for thee. 


He hath made the Universe (as) dust at thy feet—He, God, 
the Glorious, High, and Omnipotent. 


thee hath He done; 


این OY‏ سدرل حم خدابستثت تر 


ود چوٹ و چرا کس را بحم اله 


To take this *ingdom God commands thee : 
order is not to be questioned. 


the Divine 


From the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings 
the argument winds a step higher to the right 
of kings to divinity—Sasanianism again, less 
than Sasanianism and yet more: less, for the 
Ghaznawide King, unlike Shapur, never styled 
himself a god; more, for the deification of the 
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sovereign was accompanied by the deification of 
the court. Thus Minuchihri establishes a regular 
thearchy of king, duke, earl, count, and baron. 


The munister of Mas‘ud has the status ofa 
prophet : 


Soar WS زندم بودي پر‎ nent 
خداي‎ x 5} امدي درشانجودش|آ یت‎ 


Had the Prophet been alive, Gabriel would have brought a 
chapter in honour of his bounty from the throne of God. 


or of a god: 


: a 
ob کی برسان‎ Gh کی رید گە در‎ 12 
دراي‎ ah پیغمبري باشد پود‎ af x 


Whosoever says that he (Masu‘d) has an equal in the world 
is a prattling fooh—even were he a prophet. 


or of the Creator himself : 


بروي SDS Shy Sh‏ خوب وکار وس 
نظبر و ندام کی جە در دنیا A>‏ در عقی 


‘In graceful appearance, accurate judgment, noble actions, and 
lofty behaviour I know not his cqual, whether in this 
world or the next. 


too, the generalissimo of the Eastern troops,‏ مہ 
‘Ali b. Obeidullah :‏ 
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ose 3 fe کارخانهہ‎ 5 bs 
an) x سطري 3 کارنامه ۶ تو‎ 
The Creation is but a part of the working of thy command: ‘Be 
and it is,’! is but a line from the record of thy mercy. 


Having expunged his own verses and erased 
from his memory all records of his native land: 


مس he‏ باري بدیر:_ درگام شاھست آرزو 
نز ری و ol ral KF‏ اعدم نز Re‏ 


All my desire is centered صا‎ the court of this king; I do 
not remember Rayy, Gurgan, or Khafaqin. 


and dishonoured his master’s son, Kay-Kaus of 
Gurgan, who was unfriendly to Mas‘ud, to honour 
his new patron : 


ge‏ قصےد لیا کرد و بگرگان و بامل 
ced &‏ کیا nn) =S 1c‏ و six‏ 


کا مھ SA‏ و :30 al ore‏ | -_د 


رو 
a‏ بقر ath‏ ات ةہنواي: 
When he marched against Kiya and Gurgan and Amil, Kaya left‏ 
his empire and his splendour.‏ 
The plan of Kiya for obtaining help? went wrong; hereafter‏ 
the distress of the intriguers shall increase.‏ 
Ouran, Ch. XXIX. 35.‏ 1 
Kay-Kaus had unsuccessfully applied for help from his‏ % . 
neighbours.‏ 
72 1 
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is it strange that the poet should desecrate the 
dead Sultan to consecrate the living ? 


a)‏ معظم ملف عادل مسھوٹ 


از گوس sof‏ بہ از of FS‏ 
چونانکہ بھ از عود بود on‏ عود 


pls‏ کہ زعمادر DL‏ و te‏ زاؤمث 
ھی Am‏ ان پدرش‌را نکشاد او ناوات 


The puissant Sultan, the just sovereign Masud 
From the substance of Mahmud, and better than the substance 
of Mahmud—As better than aloes is the odour of aloes. 


A king who was born from his mother a king and a noble (king) 
who has won what his father could not win. 


Most uncommon praise indeed—for Persians 
are usually scrupulous to avoid invidious compari- 
sons—especially between father and son. The 
precedent established in Achzemenian times : 


When the Persians and Croesus were sitting with him, 
Cambyses asked what sort of man he appeared to be in com- 
parison with his father Cyrus. They answered, that he was 
superior to his father for he held all that Cyrus possessed, 
and had acquired Egypt and the empire of the sea besides. 
Croesus, being present, not being pleased with this decision, 
spoke thus to Cambyses: “To me, now, O son of Cyrus, you do 
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“not appear comparable to your father, for you have not yet such 
ason as he left behind him.” Cambyses was delighted at 
hearing this and commended the judgment of Croesus.! 


was revoked in the Ghaznawide. Whom shall we 
condemn more? The irreverent king glad t 
measure his living tissue with the dead bones o 
the great Mahmud, or the poet whose 


Honour rooted in dtshonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true ? 


No poet was more fit to be the boon-companior 
of Mas‘ud than Minuchihri, for he reciprocatec 
the King’s thoughts and echoed his sentiment: 
without remorse or regret. What wonder that he 
waxed fat and rich 2. 


من ندم را برجم تکردی بزر گ lels‏ 
ایندھہ باد iA‏ پاندہ GWA‏ 


‘Through thy kindness thou hi;t made me great, O King ; last- 
ing be thy fortune, lasting thy prosperity. 


Minuchihri survived his master, but the dzwan 
contains no threnody on Mas‘ud, nor panegyric on 
his successor. The poet evidently retired into 
private life, thriving on the interest of his capital, 
too wary to speculate further with his poetry in 
the troubulous times that followed Mas‘ud’s 
deposition and murder. 


1 Herodotus. 
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“The first and most obvious remark upon 
Vaughan is that his genius was Jargely imitative; 
the next and almost as obvious, that it was 


curiously original.’”' 


I am indebted to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for 
his subtle exposition, for if ever a criticism in its 
entirety can apply to two authors, with the differ- 
ence of the East and the West, and six centuries 
between them, this of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
does—to Vaughan and to Minuchihri. In the entire 
range of Persian poetry there is not to be found 
sach mimicry and originality as in his diwan; nor 
elsewhere such unity in duality. The poet's 
talent for production is neither more nor less 
than his talent for reproduction: the imitative 
faculty runs a dead-heat with the creative. 


Minuchihri bases his poetry on the gasida, 
and the gasida on the Arabian models of the 


pre-Islamic period. Of these, says Ibn Qutayba, 


I have heard from a man of learning that the composer of 
odes began by mentioning the deserted dwelling-places and the 
relics and traces of habitation. Then he wept and complained 
and addressed the desolate encampment and begged his 
eoinpanion to makea halt, in order that he might have occasion 


! Sir -Arthur Quiller-Couch, Studies tn Literature, p. 140. 
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to speak of those who had once lived there and afterwards 
departed; for the dwellers in tents were different from townsmen 
or villagers in respect of coming and going, because they moved 
from one water-spring to another, seeking pasture and scarching 
out the places where rain had fallen. Then to this he linked the 
erotic prelude and bewailed the violence of his love and the 
anguish of separation from his mistress and the extremity of his 
passion and desire, so as to win the hearts of his hearers and 
divert their eyes towards him and invite their ears to listen to 
him, since the song of love touches men’s souls and takes hold 


of their hearts, God having put it in the constitution of his 
creatures to love dalliance and the society of women, in such 


wise that we find very few but are attached the:eto by 
some tie or have some share therein, whether lawful or 
unpermitted. Now, when the poet had assured himself of an 
attentive hearing, he followed up his advantage and sct forth 
his claim: thus he went on tocomplain of fatigue and want of 
sleep and travelling by night and of the noonday heat, and how 
his camel had been reduced to leanness. And when, represents 
ing all the discomfort and danger of his journey, he knew that 
he had fully justified his hope and expectation of receiving his 
due meed from the person to whom the poem was addressed, 
he entered upon the panegyrics and incited him to reward and 
kindled his generosity by exalting him above his peers and 
pronouncing the greatest dignity, in comparison with his, to 
be little.! 


Tha’alibi (died 1038 A. D.) commenting on 
these ancient odes “‘bids the poets draw inspira- 
tion from nature and truth instead of relating 
imaginary journeys ona camel which they never 
owned, through deserts which they never saw, to 





' Nicholson, R. A., 4 Literary History of the Arabs, p. 76. 
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a patron residing in the same city as themselves,’” 


Jr یادمی کند‎ FG نو‎ Fs 
اعتبار کو‎ o> If کہوش سخن شنو‎ 


But, as Hafiz says, 


Each new rose is calling to mind a rose-red form, but where is 
the ear to hear, the eye to see ? 


Minuchihri waived the new criticism and fell 
back upon copying the old classical models. 
Does not this ode of Minuchihri—and there are 
others like it—answer to Ibn Qutayba’s descrip- 


سلام de‏ دار ام الکراعب 
وسوم الطنل والدیار الدوارس 
مقام غوافی Ali ab FT‏ 
سمن زار at‏ دیار wie A.‏ 
چوسیرکواکب بدین کونہ ددم 
ٹپ ow‏ و ob‏ غغبان فدند 
of‏ راہ و cle‏ خار مغیلان 
نقاد آنگھی چشم من بر قوائل 
زدہ Wer‏ دیدم اندر GE‏ 


tion ? 

بتان سيه zie ote‏ ذوائب 
چو پرصدر منشور وقیع صاحب 
pp Jolie LL.‏ عنا ب 
جن زار گشتہ وجار نمالب 
براندم جیب از مقام ءصایپ 
می آمد آواز غول از wilse‏ 
عقابان Oly sols‏ عقارب 
عیونضرقه درخون والدمع ساپ 


4 Nicholson R. A., A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 288. 
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amy‏ برون آمدہ خوب رویان گرازان چو طاوس گرد مشارب 
لب Hols ja)‏ خم sex‏ کافر رخ خوب لا۔ح pe‏ زاف mY‏ 
pine‏ ذوائب معقد عقایص مساسل عدایر wey jks‏ 
OL‏ بتمن میانجواري چو حور بش مال کواعب 
زا chy‏ صافٹراندر نطایف ‏ زخورشید روشن تر اندر AVS‏ 
4 ۔گندم رحال وزمام تیب Abr Fr cath,‏ واجب 
SS‏ کردم Calblol> ja‏ مخت ممید فربدون whe‏ 


to the residence of the Queen of young women with‏ ح6 دالعة- 
plamp breasts, of idols with black eyes, and amber-‏ 
coloured tresses.‏ 

(Salute to) the relics of encampments, and deserted dwelling- 
places, like the impress of a royal seal on warrants. 

The hall of music has become a house of mourning: the home of 
nighLtingales as given over to spiders. 

The garden-lawn has become the abode of tortoises; the 
jessamine-bed, the hole of foxes. 

When I saw the sport of the stars in this wise, I drove my 
camel from the scene of disaster. 

Dark the night, and stormy the winds over the plain ; from all 
sides, the demons’ dreadful wailing. 

On the road and off the road, Arabian thorns: and scorpion- 
like the eagles of the valleys. 

Then my eyes fell on the caravans, my eyes ‘blood-shot and 
flowing with tears ; 

By the side of the streams, I saw the tents pitched, glittering like 
shining lanterns in a monastery. 

And from out the tents came fair-faced ones, dancing like 
peacocks rounda pool, 
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The ruby-lips ridiculing; the curled tresses pagan ; the fair 
face shining; the hair-tips playful (in the wind). 


The fore-locks amber-perfumed; the ringlets knotted; the 
lock-curls linked together ; the breasts miirror-clear. 


Among virgins my sweetheart was walking gracefully, like a 
Houri of Paradise amidst plump-breasted maidens. 


Jn her pleasantries, purer than the soul; in her starlike group 
of maidens, more brilliant than the Sun. 


I flung away the bit and bridle of my camel, and resolved on 
slaughter; for slaughter was needed here. 


I looked into this world of refinement under the auspices of that 
trusted (lord) of Feridun’s rank. 


The fidelity extends to the rhyme, the subject- 
matter, the trend of thought, and even to the 
language. The Persian in it becomes less and less, 
and the Arabic more and more. One is almost 
tempted to believe that the poet thought in Arabic 
and wrote in Persian—thought of pre-Islamic 
Arabia and lived in Ghaznawide Persia. Indeed, 
the evidence in the gasidas is unmistakeable that 
the poet’s mind was not only saturated with Arabic 
culture, and utterly incapable of assimilating con- 
temporary ideas save one—king and court-worship 
—but that it was constantly working backwards 
through Mutanabbi (g15—965 A. D.), Bashshar 
(put to death 783 A. D.), to A’sha and Imru'l- 
Qays (d. 540 A.D.). For these his love and 
reverence is undisguised. They are his acknow- 
ledged masters, whose aid he seeks, whose name 
he invokes. Theirs is the inspiration; - 
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Provide me with some place and thou shalt see Di’bil ! and 
A'sha 3 envious of my lay.® 


Jade و طبع ابن‎ NS So صا در نظم شعرت‎ a3 sles 
God give me Bashshar’s * talent and the tongue of Ibn Mugbil, 
thee to praise alway. ® 
اعشيی منم‎ eS ES چونمنترا مدحت کن‎ 
از چرخ بارد قافیه‎ dale اذارں کت اندر‎ 
When I write thy praises 1 say that Iam A’sha myself, so freely 
does Heaven make my rhymes flow from the pen. 
the metre ; 
کہ گفت است‎ eS ات وزن این شر‎ 
اعرابی باسصعانی‎ Got ابو‎ 


I have set this poem to the same metre as adopted by Abn 
Shais, the ancient Arab poet. 


the theme; 
Lyle زد‎ sf odd 5 بزیر وم شعر اعثي و قیس‎ 


3 Pi’bil belonged to the Shia sect and died in 860. .ص۸‎ 


2 Al-A’sha Mamun b. Qays was a contemporary of the 
Prophet. 


% Prof. Browne's translation. 


* Bashshar b. Burd, the blind sceptic and poet, was put to 
death in a. p. 783. 


§ Prof. Browne's translation, 
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lel ھن‎ atall اخذت‎ tel dl الناس‎ bes لی‎ 


A musician played with his wine-red fingers to the alto and bass 
of the poems of A’sha and Imru’l-Qays : 


‘I drank the wine-cup with pleasure, and then another as an 
antidote to the first, 


So that all may know that I am he who takes his subsistence at 
this door.’ 


the thought ; 


On one side af my room the wine shed lunar light.? 


and the plot; 
بیرون شُد زمنزل‎ Sie Gay الا یا خیمگی خیمہ فرو ہل‎ 
JF بندند‎ oP Lh ر٥‎ Bb تبیرہ 405 زد‎ 


1See Kazimirski’s Menoutchehri, p. 324. ‘Minuchihri has 
borrowed the idea from Abu Nuwas.’ A man entersa wine- 
shop and is asked by the owner how he managed to get there. 
الصبح مں خلل الدیار‎ ool, رفق 8 فان‎ d cle 


‘Be kind to me,’ I said to him, ‘I perceived the dawn through 
the chinks of your house.’ 


‘Not in the least, it was not the dawn that you have seen,’ 
replied he, ‘it is the brightness of wine.’ _ 
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نگارین ti,‏ کے os Ke‏ کە کارعاشقان را نیست حاصل 


چو رگشت ازم نآنءعشہ ق٭شوق lye‏ دم صابري را x oo‏ دلل 
لگہ کردم بگرد cle Ki‏ خی و جاي قوائل 


میراندم نجیب خویش چوذباد gh‏ گنت ک الہم ~ 


@ © ے یم ےچ ھ٭>ج چ ٭>٭ مج ئج جج جج ج.ە٭ ےج ہے ئ>ئ ٭ی* 


of‏ رقفع شعابان در بابان می کردم He‏ منزل دو منزل 


نجیب خویش ASL aT,‏ الایا دستگیر Jah oe‏ 
Uy‏ در نورد . بگذار منازلہا بکوب و ly‏ بگل 
فروود اور Sy‏ وزیرم فرود اوردہرے اعءشی ile‏ 
dh‏ درگہ دستور کو راس dle‏ از اعالي وز ا۔افل 
tentsman, haste, and strike the tent, I pray ! ‘Ihe caravan’s-‏ 0 


already under way ; 


The drummer svunds already the first drum; their loads the 
drivers oa the camels lay. 


My darling, wend thee hencz, and weep no more for fruitless 
are the hopes of lovers, aye. ! 

When that elegant sweetheart departed from me, I resigned 
myself to patience; 


I looked round the caravansarai and in place of tents وس‎ 
travellers, 


1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
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Saw neither beast nor man, rider nor man afoot. 


I drove my camel like the wind, and prayed, ‘O God, render my 
route easy.’ 


Swifty I torc through the desert ; and covered one resting-stage 
after another.! 


Then to my gallant beast I cried aloud, ‘O friend of talent ! 
Quicker~ now I pray ! 

Traverse the desert, climb the mountain ridge, beat down 
the stages, cut the miles away. 


Then set me down at that Wazir’s Court.’§ 


Whose lofty aims greatness in things both great and small 
display. 


Minuchihri can at best but imitate them. 


1 My translation. 
2 Prof. Browne has ‘slower,’ which is wrong. 
$ Prof. Browne’s translation. 

"4 My translation based on Prof. Browne's. 
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hed 


We are all sensible how differently the imagination is 
affected by the same sentiment expressed in different words, 
and how mean or how grand the same object appears when 
presented to us by different painters. Whether it is the human 
figure, an animal, or even inanimatc objects, there is nothing how- 
€ver unpromising in appearance but may be raised into dignity, 
convey sentiment, and produce emotion in the hands of a painter 
of genius. What was said of Vergil that he threw even the 
dung about the ground with an air of dignity may be applied to 
Titian: whatever he touched, however naturally mean and 
habitually familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with 
grandeur and importance.! 


So with Milton and Firdawsi. It is their 
greatness that they are great throughout—alike in 
their treatment of grand themes, the fall of Lucifer 
from Heaven and the fall of the Offspring of 
God from the Throne,’ and in their treatment of 
small themes, the coming of night and the 
passing of day. 


So also in a sense Minuchihri. We include him 
with Firdawsi and Milton not because he has any- 
thing like a lost Atlantis to show against an 


8 Sir Joshua Reynolds by Edmond Malone, Vol. II. p. 53. 

3 The Pahlawi inscription at Naksh-i-Rajab reads: ‘This is 
the image of the Ormuzd-worshipper, the God Shapur, King of 
Kings, Aryan and non-Aryan, of the race of the Gods, son of the 
Ormuzd-worshipper, the God Ardeshir, King of Kings, Aryan, of 
the race of the Gods, the offspring of the God Papak, the King.” 
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empire lost or a paradise regained, but because 
he is the only poet whom we know who has 
consistently taken the humbler theme and g0 
persisted that each time he has made it grand. 
Observe him in his garden—not a paradise made 
. by God, not a paradise made by man,’ but just:a 
plain simple orchard with pear-trees and pome- 
granates, peach-trees, and apple-trees of the 
earth, just a plain simple vineyard with himself 
as the vintner and the vine-keeper. His genius 
transmutes these pomegranates, pears, and 
peaches into the food of gods, and the grape- 
juice into nectar for gods to drink. And the 
process of transformation is not metaphysical. 
It is enacted before our very eyes. The grapes— 
the mother-grape, the daughter-grape, and the 
grape-juice—become the Holy Trinity itself | 


انگور bG‏ زف allée‏ رنگگ است 

اد را eS‏ مم چو Si‏ ضاليه دانسف 
اندرشکمش cue‏ بی جان وس تا Jo‏ 

وین ہی سہ صر او راز de‏ پارہخخوانست 
گوبند کہ حیوان را جات ah‏ در دل 


اٹ DIAL,‏ دلو Gaile‏ و روانت 





Supra, p. 53.‏ ڈ8 
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جا را ay & psi‏ رنگگک rile Jy‏ 
GS‏ لالہ کہ در لالہ wie‏ 

چان رانبود ہوي خوش و بوگ خوش او 
چون بوی خوش غاليه و عفبر و بانست 

انگورسیاء اس plese s‏ ات Fy‏ نیس 
Ss 1,3‏ سیامي صفت ماہ رویانستۃ 

عیبیش جر این نیست کہ آبستن OS‏ 
او نیز بی دخترکي تازہ جوانسید 

بی شوی Geil at‏ چون دخار lA‏ 
وین yo Aah‏ خوہترو خوشتر esl)‏ 

زیرا € گر EY gal‏ بدھان شد 
اپندخٹر رز ai Ly‏ لی است Wig‏ دھان اسم 

آیتےنی al Ata‏ بہ پسر بود 
geil‏ دختر lt oy Kl‏ اس 

wal‏ روح خداوند ‏ مہ dlr GE‏ یود 
وین راح خداوند af‏ خلق Ole‏ اس 

Any را بگرفند وکشبدند‎ oi 
سان است‎ dp وین را بکشند ویکشند این‌بہ‎ 
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gat oS زنڈہ پگی راو دو را‎ I 

وین زلذہ کر ole‏ مہ Vols ge‏ 
ناکشتن 5 FI, die IT‏ قدس بود 

نا کشتن وکشتن صفت این حبوان cool‏ 
گر قصد جہوداٹتل بد در bse AS‏ 

در GUS‏ این قصد مہ Jol‏ قران است 


آٹ را نگر از کشتن El‏ چه زیان بود 
وین را نگر AG‏ ایبنا چہ OWS‏ است 


39 رخ امان‎ LA ا ہیس تی‎ os 
رخ امان است‎ af 5 ae wt وین را‎ 


سے سے 

ا را ماوات مکان کگُشت م این را 

The Grapé is like a musk-coloired woman ahd her womb is 
like a musk-holder. 


In her womb she bears one Life and three hearts, but these are 
three pieces of bone. 


They say that an animal's life is in its heart. But her heart arid 
her life and her soul are bone.. 


I never heard that Life has colour, but her life has colour like a 
tulip in a garden. 


Life bears no: fragrance, but hers is the fragrance of mes, 
amber, and the Myrabolan. 


The grape is black, and like the Moon, and no: wonder, for 
blackness is an attribute of the moonrfaced.! 


1 Kazimirski believes this to be an allusion to the black hair 
of (moon-faced) ladies. The meaning however is not clear. 
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She has no other fault apart from her pregnancy and she is still 
’ a maiden just come of age. 

Without a husband she became pregnant, like the daughter of 
Amran, but this story is far more interesting and 
entertaining than that. 

For by breath Mary became pregnant but this daughter 2 
vine without lips or breath. . 

‘The pregnancy of the daughter of Amran led to (the birth of) a 

| ‘Son; the pregnancy of the daughter of vine leads to 
(the birth of) Life. 

‘That was the Soul of the God of all Creation ; this wine is the 
_ God of all Creation. 

Him they seized and drew (to the gallows) and killed; her, they 

kill and draw (out)— strange! can it be 7 
‘He brought back to life but one or two; she brings back all the 


world. 

Life in Death denoted the Holy Ghost; Life in Death denotes 
her. 

The Jews intended to kill Christ ; the whole world intends to 
kill her. 


Behold, what loss did He suffer at their hands ? and lo, what 
loss does she suffer ? 


He attained complete bliss after His trials ; she attains complete 
bliss after hers. 


-The Heavens became His mansion ; but her place is on the 
hand of kings and ministers. 


The fields, flowers, and fruit were his, as he was 
theirs. To the bird’s songs his music is attuned. 
His notes are as the notes of birds, for his heart 
was light. Happy with his violet-beds, roses, 


and jessamines, 
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عروسانند پنداری بگرد د رز پوشیلم : ae Se‏ 
7 7۲ مم کنیا يہ ساغرھا مه سرھا بہ er‏ 


There are brides concealed in the meadows, thou wouldst think; 
‘ *  Jasses with (wine-) glasses and crowns on their heads. 


and the song of nightingales, thrushes; and larks, 


زم Ley‏ داود ست ازبس ۔بزہ پتداري _ 


- 


oe wl‏ برشاخ 9 O‏ داورخرھا 


So verdant is -the land, thou wouldst think it was the prayer- 
niche of David ; on branches, the songsters have onset 


their throats like “David. ~ 


why should he think of other things ? The distant 
Tabaristan and the dead Minuchihr ? The envy 
of rivals and the malice of foes ? For if 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
even So he is content; his very candle is company. 


Rie dle GJ ای نہادم برمیان‎ 


t 


جسم ما زندہ بچان وجان نو زندہ OH‏ 
re cre LSS oF 1‏ 


ai‏ عاشق st g S\‏ بر خو پشان 


کو کی gi‏ ولیک ٭جرےے آممان are‏ 
عاشتی ای ۲ can Ks‏ معشرقت اکن 


in Persian Literature‏ رم :قب دق 


OAM‏ در زیر ن پوشي toby‏ ھی کسی" 
-س .0+080 


box‏ بھري SUS‏ رسد زلدہ موی 
چون وی بچاربہتر oS jg +S‏ زدن 


ناعمی خندي gh‏ کر تچ واین ہس نادر است 


ہم لو معشوئی وھ تو Gale‏ برخویشان 


نکی نوجہار و پڑ صی پی مہرگان 
Saou gS‏ و باز ou get‏ 


Thou, whose soul upon thy forehead glitters like an aurcole, 
By our souls, our flest subsists, while by thy flesh subsists 
thy soul. 
Why, if not a star, dost waken only when all dthers slap ? 
Why, if not a lover, ever o’er thyself forlorn dost weep ? 
Yes, thou art indeed a star, but shinest in a waxen sphere ! 
. Yes, thon art a tover, but thy sweetheart Is the chandeliér! 


O’er thy shirt 1 thou wear’st thy body : strange indeed ; for 
all the rest | 


Wear the vest upon the skin, but thou the skin upon the vest ! 


Thon revivest if upon thee falls the fire when thou art dead,? 


And when thou art sick they cure thee best by cutting off thy® 
head ! 


I “The ‘shirt’ of the cattdle is its wick an@ its ‘body’ is the 
wax.’ 

$ i. ¢. extinguished. 

 Alluding to the snuffing of the wick.”‏ و 
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Even midst thy smiles thou weepest,' and moreover, strange 


to tel] 
Thou art of thyself the lover, and the well-beloved as well ! 


Thou without the Spring dost blossom, and without the Autumn 
lic, 
Laughing now without a mouth, and weeping now without 
an eye.’ : 
Is that a terrestrial candle or the celestial fire 
stolen from the gods, that the poet should make 
himself an “artificial night to loek fair daylight 
gut’ ? 
رِسم ناخفتین بروز است ومن از بہر ترا‎ 
باشم](مہ شي روز باشم با وسن‎ Gay 
| | AST از فراق تو بگشتستم عدوي‎ 
‘Tis custom, pat to sleep by day—-but for thy sake 
By day, I sleep ; whijst through the night am quite awake. 


From thy face when I am parted hateful is the sunshine bright 


And when thoy art taken from me, sad apd sorrqwful the 
night.3 


تو be‏ مائی بعہنہ من برا cle‏ جھی 
oF?‏ خو یشم ھی دو eae‏ امن 
خو شن Cis‏ ھی دو پر اد دوستان 


موسیّان در راحقذد leat‏ و ما اندرحزن 
“““i “The candle ‘smiles’ when it shines and ‘weeps’ when‏ 
it gutters.”‏ 

# Prof. Browac’s transiatioa. 


& fia. 
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Fs سوز ۳ 92,93 فرد‎ 99 
برسرت یت می‎ pole Jon من‎ 46 
دارد وطن‎ fo تو بر سر نہادي در‎ 48 
نو شُگفة باعداد‎ whit روی تو چون‎ 
ہژڑم‌یدم در جمن‎ ULES روی من چون‎ 
_ fetter Ta ao 
۱ ۱ ۱ ted رازدار من تو ي حموارہ‎ 
من توی' من آن تو تو آن من‎ WSF 
Me most nearly thou resemblest; closely I resemble thee; 
Kindly friends of all the world, but foes unto ourselves are we, 
Both of us consume and spend ourselves to make our comrades 
glad, 
And by us our friends are rendered happy while ourselves 
are sad. 
Both are weeping, both are wasting, both are pale and weary- 
eyed, 
Both are burned in isolation, both are spurned andsorely-tried. ~ 
J. behold upon thy head what in my heart doth hidden rest; 
Thou upon thy head dost carry what I hide within my breast. 
Both our visages resemble yellow flowers of shanbalid, 


-- Mine the bud unopened, thine the bloom which beautifies the - 
mead. 


All my other friends I’ve tested, great and little, low and high, 
Found not one with kindly feeling, found not two with loyalty. 
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Thou, O Candle, art my friend; to thee my secrets I consign; 
Thou art my familiar comrade, I am thine and thou art mine. 


There is fraud and treachery all around, and 
an unwonted dolorous cry: ‘from my friends 
defend me.’ This pessimism is rare, for Minuchi- 
hri’s was a spirit too gay, too sprightly, too full of 
7016 de vivre to know of melancholy but as a 
passing phase. The fit comes and goes. It is 
only the sadness of the moment; no more. 


But just at that moment where we are and 
how none can tell. We lose ourselves in the 
poet even more than he himself in the candle. 
He but weeps in sympathy; we are like Niobe 
all tears. 


1 Prof. Browne’s translation. 
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IV 


‘Whether it is the human figure, an animal, or 
even inanimate objects, there is nothing however 
unpromising in appearance but may be raised into 
dignity, convey sentiment, and produce emotion 
in the hands of a-painter of genius.” To appre- 
ciate Minuchihri, we have to reverse the order of 
life given by Sir Joshua. The poet is at his best 
in his description of inanimate objects—whether 
natural; a cloud, a rain-bow, or a shower of rain: 
or artificial; a candle, a pen, or a wine-jar—and 
im his description of plant-life—an apple, lime, or 
an orange. 


بنگر بہ جرح ای بجی وار S‏ چون es)‏ 
hand‏ فی مخت ار ودراز اسراو on oS‏ 
زرداست وسپیداستو۔پیدیش‌فزرن است 


زردیش پروئست و سیبدیش درون است 
چون سم درون انث و جو دیفار رون اسثيق 
1 دم بر ان سم درون لولو Met‏ 
O, how wonderful, behold, is the orange! It is a hard breast‏ 
elongated and inverted.‏ 
It is yellow and white; and more white than yellow; outside it is‏ 
yellow, inside it is white.‏ 
Inside, like silver; outside, like a penny; the silver interior is‏ 
packed with royal pearls,‏ = 
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_' His study of birds is less perfect, for it lacks 
the master-touch which makes his still-life paint- 


But when we come to higher life, all 
unawares we drop into bathos. 
aureole is pure art; the 


The, grape’s 


Sultan’s halo mere 


ing live. 


vulgarity. Consider this lovely landscape-sketch 


نے BN‏ کے ابر مازندران 
بسان S$.‏ زنگی حاملہ 
ھمی زاد این دخٹر Aue pe‏ 
حزاین ابروجز soles‏ زال زر 
ھمی آمدند از ہوا خورد خورد 
تو sf‏ باغ اندرون روز برف 
بسی Abe‏ نند بر راہ رز 
ڈوشفد در sole yj‏ مه 
ژزاغان بر Fy)‏ کوی کہ ہھست 
نان کار کک سر et oi‏ 
درو بام و دیوار ol‏ کار گاہ 
oly‏ زنگیان‌را ay‏ کار اوفتاد 
Hie. Sees oe‏ 
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in black and white. 

و مارشکنجی وماز SI jail‏ ۱ 
مک کردہ Ke‏ زادن IF‏ 
چو پیران فرآوت Ol any‏ 
نزادند حانین pad‏ عادران 
چو J haar A)‏ ا دران دختران: 
صف ناڑ بود و صف OS ES‏ 
سی موز کان oy‏ چادران 
ستبرق ز بالای Oly pe‏ 
لاہ سیه بر pe‏ خواھه ان 
زمین از در اخ ا خاورارٹتك 
lis‏ ز iS‏ و Sue‏ ان 
کہ کاغذگران‌اند وکاغذخران 


چو خورشید غلتی بتاہد بر ol‏ 
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KI,‏ شود ری این فزون چو تابند پیش اندرآن نیران 
شدہ LST‏ فسردہ زیخ چنانِ کوسروثین اسکندران 
چو ۔۔ ندان اھنگران گشتہ بخ ‏ چو آعفگران ابر مازندران 
پر آید بزیرآ ن نکر Nye I S‏ چنان di,‏ بولاد آ منگران 


The cloud of Mazendaran has emerged from the mountain— 
like a writhing serpent with abdominal pain. 


Like a pregnant negress, with an abdomen enlarged at the time 
of confinement. 


Sbe gave birth ta white-headed daughters, like decrepit women 
with heads of cotton. 


Save this cloud and the mother of Zal-Zer*: no mother has 
delivered herself of such offspring. 


They came down in small flakes throngh the air, tiny little girls, 
white like cotton. 


Ravens are sitting round their heads, like nurses in black veils. 
Thou wouldst say that in the garden, when it snows, there are 
but rows of (black) pines and mountain-cypresses. 

There are many daughters in the vineyard in black stockings 

and lily (white) robes. 


They wear wnderneath their (white) robes (dark-purple) satin 3 
۱ from head to knee. 


I Rustam’s father, 4al-Zer, was bogn with albinized hair. 

2 The daughter of the vine é. ¢. the grapes. The snow falling 
from above had whitened the upper exposed parts of the 
plantation ; the nether-protected portions retained their natural 
‘blackness. 

3 The purple-black colour of the grape is veiled by the settled 
snow. 
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~The ravens sitting on the pines make, thou wouldst say, black 
caps on the daughters’ heads.! 


From Balkh to Khaveran 4 the land is like the factory at Sana: 
qand.® 


-The doors, roof, and walls of that factory are like negroes and 
paper-makers.$ 


But what has befalten these negroes that they are papex-makers 
and paper-buyers ? ۰ 


A moist paper dries when the sun shines on it a little. 


But this paper becomes more wet as it gets more heat.The pools 
are frozen over with ice like the brass drums of Alexander. 


The ice has hardened like the blacksmith’s anvil; like blacksmiths 
is the cloud af Mazendaran. 


The hail comes down through the air, like the hammer-strokes 
of iron-smiths. 


and, for a contrast, this account of a horse, 


افرین زان Soy Se‏ دیدم بردرش 
gu‏ زین کردہ و خا ارہ برو sole‏ ربای 


—- 





1 These “daughters” are the snow-flakes described in the 
first five verses. The black pines are snow-covered; and an 
the snow-flakes are the black crows. 

from East to West, 7.e., as far as the eye can see. 


* Evidently there was a factory at Samarqand for paper- 
making, in which negroes were employed as paper-makers. 
The snow is paper ; the land, snow-covered, is the floor of 
the factory, paper-strewn ; the snow-producing clouds are the 
paper-making negroes ; the clouds are also paper-buyers for 
when they dissolve, the paper (snow) melts as though they 
had purchased it and taken it away. 


44. ¢. the sky over-cast with clouds. 
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گورجست وگاو پشتو 1 سای و کر رگگروی 


SY وشیرد۔ت و پیل‎ oie رنگگ‎ e558 


Praise be to that auspicious horse I saw saddled at his door— 
whose hoofs would cut stones ; a magic horse. 

Swift like the wild ass, bull-breasled, wolf-legged, wolf-faced, 
quick-eared, deeweyed, lion-fore-limbed, elephant-footed! 


رتاق و she‏ زھیہ یوز تاز وضغہم ۔گگ | 
2-3 کام x;‏ & سلله رنگگ نازو کر گخغوی٠‏ 


Limbed like the wild ass, daring like the lion, pouncing like the 
panther, in flight like the deer. 


Elephant-footed, wolf-breasted, deer-swift, and of wolfish temper, 


Elephantine, bovine, cervine, lupine, leonine, 
asinine horse ! There have been monsters enough 
on earth but this horse beats them all. 


Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


“Elephantine feet’ for a horse! Curzosa infelicitas| 
Has the artistic sense been apoplexed? Or is 


it literary decrepitude ? For 


but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope. 


The Poetry of Minuchthri 
-V 


Elsewhere we have questioned the absolute 
reliability of internal evidence. Truth has usually 
lost against expediency, and expediency has ever 
controlled autobiographical references. Unfor- 
tunately, personal censoring has not yet had its 
due share of attention. Becausé external 6۴ء‎ 
is dubitable and valueless, the popular tendency 
has been to accept the converse that internal 
evidence is invaluable and indubitable. 


There is another class of evidence, however, 
disseminated and diffuse, and therefore ignored, 
where the author has deliberately striven to 
conceal himself and has in consequence revealed 
himself most. Though it appear paradoxical; 
centrifugal evidence is occasionally the most 
centripetal, circumstantial evidence the most 
direct. No one credits Minuchihri, for example, 
with omnisapience though he himself vaunt tt ; 


مم ھس + _ را بیان gle‏ مغ جان و عقل و ھنر را قوالب 
I can explain the deepest thought in all sciences ; I am the‏ 
heart and soul of reason and knowledge.‏ 


and no one can dispute his childlessness, though 
loquacious biographers be silent over it, and the 
diwan have not one explicit word to bear it out. 
The pent-up desire has manifested itself most 
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curiously. The poet has built himself a maternity 
hospital and made himself a_ professional obste- 
trician. Pregnant women and _ babes surround 
him. There are lyings-in and deliveries, nurses 
and feeding-bottles, labour-pain and progeny on 
almost every page of his diwan. His very world 
is pregnant. : 


Pregnant the earth, the cloud, the apple, 


Bog بہ مس یلگ در‎ et S$; 


And in its abdomen, two or three tiny little domes: asleep in 
each, an Ethiopian babe, (black) like pitch. 


the wine-jar, 


on -‏ 
چو آستنان اش اوردہ پیش چو خر Ob‏ پہن فرق سری 


_Like pregnant (women) her abdomen has protruded forwards; 
like palm-trees tops, spread-out her rim. 


the weather, 


‫َ 


بازجہان غرم وخوب ae thal‏ زستان او بہاران shy‏ 


The world has revived and is lovely again; Winter is dead and 
has given birth to Spring. 


even water and time, 


زمانہ fle‏ جراست و AY‏ نہند یك روز بار خویش she‏ 
OO‏ 


The Poetry of Minuchthr 


The times are pregnant with separation; the pregnant will 
necessarily deliver themselves one day of their burden. 


Pregnant with separation! Odd perhaps, but not 
so odd and grotesque as his praise of Mas‘ud. 


کهە زن ازھبت او بارگیرد چو tals‏ زاد تمساح و غضنفر 


A woman mates with histerror when she wishes to give birth 
to a crocodile or a lion. 


This marks the height of the poet’s indulgence in 
his obsession. H is natural for him to be so unnat- 
ural. The pregnant mother before his eyes, the cry 
of the new-born babe ringing in his ears, can there 
be any surer index of the childless father? It is 
unnecessary to accumulate examples; one has but 
to open the dzwax at random. Notice how the 
land becomes a maternity ward, 


acon! بسن‎ | (Syne 3 ole خاك پنداری‎ 
ao گویا چرا شد نا رسیدہ چون‎ Ss ان‎ 
وآن دکر پی وی چو نع چرا برداشت بار‎ 
The land is pregnant with Jupiter and the Moon, thou wouldst 
۱ think: and the bird thou wouldst believe is a milk-suck- 
ing infant. 
2٤۴ 
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Why has this learned to talk prematurely like the Messiah? 
And why has that become pregnant without a husband, 
like Mary ? 


so, too, the waters and the clouds, 


Sele بشاخ ارغوان‎ AT کفار آبدان‎ 
je بطفل عاجگون‎ UT سحاب ساجگون‎ 
Ao چون رخ‎ Sioa چون دیدم یعقوب‎ 
مومی‎ Bose دیگرچون‌دل فرعون‌چرارم‎ de 
The pool's edge is pregnant with the branches of Arghawan'; 


the ebony-colourcd cloud is pregnant with ivory-coloured 
infants. 


The first is like the eyes of Jacob, the second like the face 
of Joseph ; the third like the heart of Pharaoh the fourth 
like the hand of Moses, 


The rain-drops are milk for baby flowers. 


آن قطرہ باران  S pe‏ بطرف گل نا شگفیدہ بر سیار 
٭ وسر پستان پریروی OL ge‏ واندرمر ind‏ بشیرآمدہ موار 


Observe that rain-drop of a morning, dancing round the florets, 
like the nipples of fairy-faced brides, to which milk is 


continually coning. 


When infinite is the cloud’s progeny’ and the 
night is delivered of a child every night; 





1 A tree whose fruit and flower are of a beautiful red. 


2 See supra, pp. 195—6. 
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شی گبسو فروہشة بدامن پلاسش سجرہ ak‏ گرزن 
.338 55535 کە راشب > ہزائد کود ۲1 ہلغاري ol‏ زن 


The night with her locks flowing loose over her drapery, her . 
head-dress of sack-cloth, and her crown of pitch, is like 
an Ethiopian woman who gives birth every night to a 
Bulgarian babe. ۱ 


and three hundred daughters are born to the 
pomegranate; 


ان نار ممیدون dele Oy‏ ماند واندرشک حاملہ go‏ پسرانہ 
مادر مہ را ald > | put gol‏ وین پارچرامادر۔یصد بحگانست 


And that pomegranate moreover is like a pregnant woman in 
whose womb are clasped infants : 


ee‏ وہ و وے ےہ وا وو ویوہ وه ۵ ہو ےو OHS‏ وو می وج ی یو یی 6 و خی وو و وو ہ١‏ وی وہ وہ ہے“ 


A (human) mother gives birth to twins or triplets; why is this 
pomegranate the mother of three hundred babes 7 


and one hundred and fifty to the grape; 

شاخ of ) Kil‏ دختر کان زاد بسي 
کہ نە از درد بنالید و نہ برزد oti‏ 

af‏ را زاد dads thu‏ نه ہ-یڈی نە پہسی 
نہ ورا Hb‏ بود نہ فراید رمي, 

oy!‏ لن آسان nly 35g‏ کی 
کہ نہ دردي بگرفة است متواتر نہ تی 
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چون بزاد ان بھکانرا سراوگشت دژم 

© را بہ‎ SKB بدودہ‎ ots ally 
زاد مڈور مہ بی قد و قدم‎ UKE 

صد AF ge y‏ واندر زدہ دودست بہم 
دو dil po‏ رش de‏ یش 9 Tai‏ 0" 

نہ درایشان Hee‏ نە rs‏ 


The old vine creeper gave birth to several babes without ‘travail 
or tremor. 


She gave birth to them all, simultaneously and not ےس‎ 
she had no midwife or assistant. 


There has never been aconfinement so easy; she neither had 
labour-pain nor (puerperal) fever. 


She had a (neuralgic) head when her babes were born ; to her 
placenta she kept them hanging by the umbilical cord. 


She gave birth to round babes without height or feet—one 
hundred and fifty babes, with their hands clasped. 


Neither more nor less (but just) two heads in the abdomen of 
each ; and all without bones, or veins, or nerves, 


why should the poet alone be barren? He never 
puts that question to himself—being conscious 
perhaps that his sterility has made Persian 
Literature fertile. 


The Schools of ‘Unsuri and Firdawst. 
the Present and the Past 


The Schools of ‘Unsuri-and Firdawsi 


‘AMONG the permanent contributions of Ghazna- 
wide Persia to Persian thought are the two rival 
schools of ‘Unsuri and Firdawsi—the one individu- 
alistic and social, the other nationalistic and 
political. The Persian Ascendancy was favourable 
to both ; but their subsequent progress was to 
be determined by a reversal of Darwin’s theory— 
it was the survival of the unfit. For during the 
entire period betweenthe deathof Sultan Mahmud 
and the accession of Nasiruddin Shah _ the 
Qachar there is no indication whatever of a 
school of Firdawsi. The Shah-Nama_ continued 
to be read but its creed remained professedly 
idealistic. All applauded Firdawsi but none 
followed him ; his precepts remained precepts. 


The Shah-Nama indeed was no Contrat 
Sociale. Firdawsi’s nationalism was but Persian 
imperialism, and that imperialism served to 
strengthen Persian despotism. The Persian who 
read the Shah-Nama disliked the Arab without 
liking the Persian, while the king ground them 
both to powder. 


For ‘Unsuri’s school, therefore, the field was 
clear. The rule of the reigning House, whether 
Ghaznawide, Seljug, Mongol, Safawi, or Qachar, 
was in this alike, that it was despotic ; different 
masters effected no difference in the form of 
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government, the Safawi being as absolute as the 
Mongol. Hence the panegyrist who wanted 
an autocracy‘ thrived. Henee also ‘Unsuri the 
father of panegyrists. 


This position, then, of a rapidly expanding 
school of ‘Unsuri and an opposite school of 
Firdawsi represenied almost solely by himself, 
remained constant during nine hundred years. 
Even the Mongol invasion, much as it upset the 
old order of things, was not powerful enough 
to disturb this constancy. The fall of the 
Abbaside Caliphate, though it made the land 
a debris, left the survivors intact. The Persian 
of 1300 A. D. was but the Persian of 1200 A. D.; 
and found the diwan of ‘Unsuri as serviceable 
or even more serviceable than before. 


The date, therefore, of 1258 A. D. is of little 
significance in Persian Literary History. The 
date of any significance falls some _ centuries 
Jater, in 1906 A. D., when Despotic Persia was 
separated from Constitutional Persia, that is, 
Persia of the Persians from Persia of the Qachars 
ort the Mongols, the Arabs or the Achzmenians. 
Just two decades before this date, we have, in 
a sense, Ghaznawide Persia reproduced. The 





1 Cf. the story in the Gulistan, where a gasida-writer seeks 
- the patronage of the Chief of the Robbers. 
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school of mysticism has now no role to play, having 
exhausted itself; it played no role then, having 
hardly been formulated. As a corollary, the 
ghazal has lost its popularity: it has now 
become unpopular through perfection, as it was 
unpopular then through imperfection. Religious 
fanaticism has manifested itself in anti-Babusm, 
as it had shown itself then in anti-Hinduism. 
But Islam now as then is only a political ruse— it 
is not for the kingdom of God that the pious 
Muhammadan puts on his piety. 


Our chief interest, however, lies in the renewed 
co-existence of the schools of ‘Unsuri and Firdawsi. 
The Shah-Nama_ did not revive the national 
movement; on the contrary, the movement revived 
the Shah-Nama. But the relationship of cause and 
effect is immaterial. It is the re-appearance of 
patriotic poetry in the nineteenthcentury that links 
Persia of the Qachars directly with Ghaznawide 
Persia. 
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It had often struck me that the entire method 
of comparative literary criticism was defective 
in its application to Persian poetry in that it 
ignored the principle of inward growth and 
therefore the necessity of an ontogenetic arrange- 
ment of the d:wan. Unless Persian diwams are 
graded according to the order of production of 
poems, and these in tur assorted into poems of 
infancy, youth, and maturity errors arising from 
haphazard selections cannot be avoided. Hafiz 
and Sa‘di may disagree but surely this point is not 
settled by putting the young Hafiz ina parallel 
column against the centenarian Sa‘di. Difference 
of talent and mental outlook can only appear when 
the difference of age has first beenadjusted, when, 
for example, the mature productions of Hafiz 
are matched against the mature productions of 
Sa‘di—and this is precisely what parallel extracts 
from alphabetically arranged dzwans fail to do. 


The need therefore for a re-arrangement of 
diwans according to time and merit remains but, 
with gastda-writers especially, it is not so imper- 
ative as | was induced to believe. Court-poets 
have seldom any inward growth. They remain 
at sixty as they were at twenty. The odes of 
Qaani, for example, on Fath ‘Ali Shah have the 
same value as those on Nasiru'd-Din Shah. 


And with the stagnation of intellect there is 
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predisposition to imitation. Panegyrists are 
usually objective poets. And so the trouble begins. 
For their profession inclines them to untruth, as 
their art inclines them to truth. The result is 
a monster—natural in part, and in part artificial— 
nowhere to be found except in Persian diwans. 
There it stalks in abundance, sometimes as a man, 
sometimes as a woman, and sometimes as a beast.’ 


And because this monster cannot always be 
created but has rather to be synthesised from its 
elements, every succeeding panegyrist turns to 
his predecessor for help and _ guidance, and 
explores him and exploits him, working backwards 
till he gets to ‘Unsuri, the father of panegyrists 
as we have called him. And as ‘Unsuri has said 
the entire tribe has said: I find not a jot or 
tittle difference between the first panegyrist and 
the last, between ‘Unsuri and Qaani. 


‘Unsur, for example gives no details about the 
human voice—Qaani, therefore, follows suit : 
‘sweet-voiced’ is as far as he goes.’ Very few 
Persian poets have studied voice and even these 
have a singularly poor vocabulary. Sa‘di has to 
fall back upon the word ‘sweet’ three times in 
one small paragraph : 


عرش آوازيکہ out‏ داودی آب از جربان sles‏ طیران 








8 Supra, pp. 197-198. 
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sh‏ دارد۔ پس بە وصیلت OT‏ فضیلت دل SEL‏ عبدکند و ارباب 
معنی نادمت او رغبت نغایند و با فواع خدمت کنند 


5 als FY Sane ‘ 0 ہے کے‎ 
خوش باشداہنگگنرمحزین بگوش حریفان عست صبوح‎ doy 
c 
The person with a sweet voice restrains, with his David's 
throat, the waters from flowing and the birds from flying ; 
wherefore by means of this gift he captivates the hearts of en- 


thusiasts—so connoisseurs show an inclination for his company,,. 
and serve him in various ways. 


How sweel is the gentle and low voice to the ears of 
revellers drunk with the morning draught ! 


Better than a pleasant face is a sweel voice, for that 
pleases the senses and this nourishes the soul. 


and the same word crse (sweet), or its equivalent 
cn (sweet), marks the highest achievement of 
Hafiz in his dzwan, 


ect’‏ شیرین تمدبلندچابك روی ‌اطیف نازك چش خوش وکشیدہ 


the eloquent words: agile, the erect stature; delicate‏ ہاءءیک5 
the elegant face ; lovely, the eyes and drawn out.‏ 


and of Nidhami of Ganja in his Sikandar-nama. 


عمرابندہ A‏ بکد کر گون سرود ممرودي نوائین ترازصد درود 
چوآنلن Galy Seer‏ جگرگرم شدخون‌یجوشرآمدش 
ob dls‏ و آواز oH Fgh‏ دگربارہخندید کین کر یہ چیست 
hon GK‏ آت زیروم کے آت ندم وگر* آرد مہم 
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Each one was singing a different song, a song more fresh than 
a hundred benedictions. 


When that sweel tune reached his ears, his heart was warmed 
and the blood danced in him. 


He wept a little over that tune and voice and then laughed at 
his (ineaningless) weeping. 


Strange must be the alto and bass of that tune which car 
produce both laughter and tears.. 


Considering feminine beauty more broadly we 
find that there are only certain points emphasised 
by ‘Unsuri. He has described the hair, the eye- 
brows, eyes, and eye-lashes, the cheeks, lips, and 
teeth, the down on the cheeks, the beauty-spot 
and cleft, the stature and colour of the body, the 
shoulders and breasts, the hair-thin waist and 
the swelling hips, the palms of the hands, the 
finger-tips and lower legs; whilst the forehead, 
the ears* and voice, the neck and the nose are 
alk omitted. And this same damsel is to be seen 
dancing in and out of Qaani’s pages; she has 
survived unchanged for nie hundred years, a 
songless coquette.? Is it irrational to suppose 
that she has not much longer to live? For ‘Unsuri’s 
school in Constitutional Persia has about the same 
scope and power of development as Firdawsi's 


had in Despotic. 


4 The ear-lobes, however, are mentioned. 
8 Supra, p. 213. 
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